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An Interview With A Celebrated New Vork 
Ophiologist. 


ALLEN S. WILLIAMS. 


By J. A. 


The couplet, “He prayeth best who 
loveth best, all things both great and 
small,” kept running through our 
minds when we had the honor and 
pleasure of interviewing Mr. Allen S. 
Williams, the celebrated New York 
Ophiologist, and made the acquaintance 
for the first time of a Hognosed Snake, 


- whose pet name is “Two-Spot,” and a 


famous Panther Snake, or Corn Snake, 
whose pet name is “Richelieu,” called 
80 because of his cardinal red color. 
When Mr. Williams visited our office 
he kindly brought with him his above- 
named pets, and after we had made 
our observations upon his head and 
character he showed us his rare speci- 
mens. : 

We found in the subject of our 
sketch a very interesting personality, 
and as he has such a genuine regard 
for his study of serpents, we could not 
but be carried away with the fascinat- 


Fow .er. 


ing manner in which he discoursed 
upon and explained the nature of the 
last creatures in the world that seem 
to deserve or appreciate any human at- 
tachment. Quite curious were we to 
account for so extraordinary a liking 
as was. exhibited by Mr. Williams in 
his collection of reptiles, and before he 
had passed out of the room we found 
we had caught his inspiration to a 
certain extent, and were willing not 
only to look at, but to handle the creep- 
ing animals ourselves. It does one 
good to get rid of a prejudice, and cer- 
tainly Mr. Williams did us a signal 
service in dissipating all anxiety from 
our minds when we allowed the grace- 
ful snakes to coil around our bodies 
at will, without feeling that any dis- 
astrous results would accrue. 

Mr. Williams did not present to us 
an organization that was bold, formid- 
able or ferocious, as might have been 
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supposed of one who cared for such 
deadiy aninials or foes to human na- 
ture, as some think; but on the con- 
trary, possessed a particularly fine qual- 
ity of organization, a sensitive nature, 
and one whose relative proportions of 
weight and height were under rather 
than over the average. And when 
taken all together, he had that perfect 
command of himself, that remarkable 
control over his pets, and that mar- 
velous understanding of his subject 
which showed to us that his organiza- 
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is not a man of one idea, nor so sct 
in his views that he cannot appreciate 
that which is new, novel and valuable. 
He is, in fact, always searching for 
new light, facts, knowledge and infor- 
mation. He is up to date as well as 
abreast of the times, for he looks ahead 
and sees the time when mankind will 
value even snakes for what they are 
worth (which cannot be said of men 
in general to-lay). 

He is, besides this, a thoroughly 
practical man—utilitarian in his views, 





ALLEN 8. WILLIAMS, OPHIOLOGIST. 


tion was in keeping with the work that 
he accomplished. 

Mr. Williams is decidedly compact 
in his mental and physical make-up. 
He has nothing that he can do without, 
and we might say with almost equal 
truth that he has everything that he 
needs to make him a unique man in 
every sense of the term, and one of the 
first things that we recognize in him 
is his versatility of mind, availability 
of talent, and capacity to suit him- 
self to a change of suroundings. He 


as well as in his style of working. The 
breadth of his brow is very character- 
istic, and shows how he takes every- 
thing into account, how he can remem- 
ber the forms of things that he sees, 
how he stores in his memory facts rela- 
tive to his work, whatever that work 
happens to be for the time being, 
whether it is of a business or profes- 
sional character. 

He is, furthermore, a man of method, 
system and arrangement. He knows 
where things are, for he remembers the 
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circumstance of putting them in cer- 
tain places. He has a place for every- 
thing of importance, and accomplishes 
a great deal more in life than persons 
generally do by systematizing his work 
first. 

He remembers faces remarkably well 
and every characteristic that distin- 
guishes a person he stores in his mind. 
This ability applies equally to animals, 
and to snakes in particular, though Mr. 
Williams does not bestow his whole in- 
terest upon snakes, as he has given not 
a little attention to the cat family. Of 
the great cats, lions and pumas espe- 
cially engage a part of his interest and 
affections. Among human beings, the 
Indian has attracted his interest, and 
many are the wonderful experiences 
that he has had with Indians, as he 
related in a brief but interesting way 
one Wednesday morning on the day of 
our interview. 

He has large Human Nature, which 
is a strong characteristic, and it has 
enabled him to do many things with 
animals by definitely understanding 
their character. A naturalist or a 
trainer of any species of animals needs 
to have a full amount of this faculty 
to show discernment in appreciating 
the side lights as well as the strong 
points in animals not usually appre- 
ciated by mankind. For instance, one 
can see by the head of a snake that 
it is secretive and elusive, and in hunt- 
ing for them one needs to realize this 
fact. 

Sympathy seems to be another very 
strong characteristic of Mr. Williams’ 
nature. In fact, without it he could 
hardly expect to succeed in winning the 
strange affection and regard of his sin- 
gular pets. Every expression from the 
eye of animals as well as from their 
movements he is able to appreciate and 
thereby read instinctively their wants 
and desires. His sympathy makes him 
a friend to all animals and it helps him 
to interpret the language of their voices. 
Thus the hissing of the snake, the roar 
of the lion, and the snarl of the tiger 
appeal to him, and his Intuition knows 





at once what should be done for their 
welfare. 

The crown of his head is not so 
prominently developed. He is not dig- 
nified, austere, aristocratic or proud- 
spirited. He is, therefore, one to reach 
out a hand to his fellow man, even 
although he may be far superior in 
knowledge and experience to the one 
he is helping. Ambition is not the 
keynote of his character, therefore ; 
that faculty is not so pronounced in 
development, and thus we find a still 
further reason why he lives more in 
the anterior region of his head than 
in the upper posterior portion. 

He has strong attachments for his 
friends; in fact, the cementing or con- 
jugal element is very much in evidence 
in Mr. Williams’ character, and when 
one has traveled through England, and 
seen the old Roman walls that encircle 
the cathedral cities, one feels like com- 
paring these to the strength of attach- 
ment that such a person exhibits for 
human as well as animal friends. In 
this characteristic Mr. Williams has 
probably inherited much of his fervor 
from his mother. His Philoprogenitive- 
ness, as might be expected, is remark- 
ably active, and gives length to his 
posterior lobe, which with the calipers 
measures seven and one-eighth inches by 
five and a half in width. The length, 
therefore, is proportionately superior to 
the width when taking into account that 
his head measures twenty-two inches 
in circumference by fourteen in 
height and thirteen and three-quar- 
ters in length. 

From these few remarks we can 
gather that some of the salient character- 
istics of the mind of Mr. Williams are 
(1) a love of science; (2) a remarka- 
ble intuitiveness or insight into char- 
acter and motives; (3) exceptional 
sympathy and kindness toward dumb 
animals and those who do not respond 
in the usual enthusiastic ways; (4) re- 
tentiveness of mind for every pheno- 
mena that he sees; (5) singular mod- 
esty for one who possesses so much 
knowledge and data of such a varied 
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character; (6) tact in handling and 
dealing with animal and human life; 
(7) and genuine friendship for some 
of the most unlovable creatures in the 
world. 

HANDWRITING. 

The handwriting of Mr. Williams 
shows an evenness of disposition and a 
harmony of the various powers of his 
mind. There is very little of the ner- 
vous or erratic disposition, but there is 


dred and three. His father was a Bap- 
tist minister and founded the first 
Baptist Church in Pittsburg, Pa. His 
family were abolitionists, and his father 
helped to engineer the Underground 
Railway during the days of slavery. 
He was a personal friend of William 
Lloyd Garrison and many other active 
workers in the cause. 

In the Encyclopedia Britannica Mr. 
Williams is called an authority on 





GLADYS DITMARS. 


certainly remarkable self-control, tact, 
and ability to handle men, love of the 
artistic in the curves, and the element 
of balance in the working out of his 
character. 
ANCESTRY 

Mr. Williams comes from a long lived 
ancestry. His father and mother were 
respectively eighty-one and eighty-three 
when they died. An uncle lived to be 
a hundred and one, and an aunt a hun- 


opium smoking in this country, as he 
has written considerably on this subject. 
In the Centennial Edition of the Com- 
mercial Advertiser (now called the New 
York Globe), he wrote an article on 
“The Chinese in this Country,” show- 
ing the benefit they had been to the 
country commercially and industrially. 
The article was read to Li Hung Chang 
who bought copies of it, took them home 
and filed them in the Government 


" 
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Archives. Li Hung Chang said that 
it was the best article that he had ever 
read or that had ever been written on 
the Chinese by a foreigner. 

At the close of our interview Mr. 
Williams took out of a box two care- 
fully tied up linen bags containing his 
two pets “Two-Spot” and “Riche- 
lieu.” The first one was a Hog- 
nosed Snake, 19 inches long, which 
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and on this account people often mis- 
‘take it for a Copperhead, as this snake 
has a broad head and a narrow neck. 
Naturalists think it must have been a 
poisonous snake at one time. It can 
be found anywhere within 100 miles of 
New York City, mostly in sandy soil. 
It had not eaten anything, Mr. Wil- 
liams said, since last September, so that 
it is a very economical pet to enter- 





SONS OF CHARLES E. SNYDER. 


when matured grows to be about 30 
inches in length. It lives in sand, and 
is called the “Clown of the Snake 
Family.” When wild, if frightened, 
it will flap its head and hiss, roll over 
and sometimes turn over on its back, 
straighten out stiff, and even if picked 
up will appear as if dead; but when 
dropped again it will crawl away. When 
frightened its head becomes very broad, 


tain. Its food consists largely of toads, 
and as these will soon appear in large 
quantities in the country, the snake will 
begin to show an appetite for them. 
On taking the snake into our hands, 
we remarked upon its holding its head 
in an upward position, which Mr. Wil- 
liams said was a characteristic of this 
snake, as it burrows upward in the sand 
and accustoms itself to throw its nose 
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upward. 

The second snake above named was 
one of the most famous in the world. 
Some naturalists call it the Panther 
Snake. In Florida it is called the Corn 
Snake, because it is found in cornfields. 
This snake was much longer than the 
other, and when we took it from Mr. 
Williams’ hands it would not lie coiled 
up in our palms, but stretched its body 
around our waist and put its face up to 
be kissed and its tongue out to listen to 
what was said concerning it, for we 
must remember the snake has no ears, 
and it is only through the tongue that 
it can hear what is going on around it. 
As we have already said at the com- 
mencement of the article, this was a 
very beautiful snake, and its scales were 
so arranged as to form a kind of red, 
white and black tiling. 

The tail of a snake is very sensitive, 
and on touching its tail it will always 
uncoii from every object that it sur- 
rounds. 

Mr. Williams has devoted ten years 
or more to the study of snakes; hence 
thoroughly knows all their characteris- 
tics, one of which is large Secretive- 
ness, which is easily seen in the breadth 
of the head. 

The following remarks on snakes 
were specially prepared by Mr. Wil- 
liams to correct many errors that per- 
sons possess concerning snakes, and 
also to show their benefit to agriculture. 

















MILK SNAKE, 


STUDY SNAKES INSTEAD OF 
S 


LAYING THEM. 
By Aten S. WILLIAMS. 


Secretary of the International Herpeto- 
tological Society. 


Herpetology is the science of Rep- 
tiles; Ophiology is the science of Ser- 
pents. Every man, woman and child 
should study or be taught rudimentary 
truths about reptiles, but especially 
snakes, because of the prevalent misin- 
formation about these animals, which, 
when intimately known and well under- 
stood, are not mysterious, although all 
are interesting and many are beautiful. 
Important reasons why this knowledge 
should become common property are 
few; one is to enable the possessor to 
identify the common local species and 
to distinguish the poisonous from the 
harmless kinds ; another is that one may 
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know how to treat the wound made by 
a venomous serpent; an important rea- 
son is to rid one’s self of false and un- 
necessary fears that are born of igno- 
rance—whowould like to be a coward? 
What is usually feared most is that 
which is not understood. If men knew 
snakes they would fear venomous snakes 
little, because they could better identify 
and avoid them; with a little inquiry 
they could acquire the knowledge of the 
best emergency treatments for the bites 
of venomous serpents, which are simple 
and easily applied by any one. The 
unnecessary and indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter of harmless snakes is a cruel and 
indefensible act; the agonized victims 
if permitted to survive would benefit 
agriculture, while the effect of the 
cruelty reacting upon the slayer warps 
the soul and stains the character. Learn 
to know snakes and the pleasures of 
living will be increased and multiplied, 
as they are through studying other 
forms of Nature. ‘To-day all in or near 
New York can learn to identify snakes 
because they can see them alive in the 
Reptile House of the beautiful park in 
the Bronx of the New York Zoological 
Society, which is the greatest educator 
in Nature Study that our country has 
had or probably can ever have. 

The following illustrations have been 
kindly furnished to us from Mr. Wil- 
liams’ private collection of photographs. 


GLADYS DITMARS. 

The winsome little maiden in the 
wicker armchair is twice encircled by 
a Gopher snake fully eight feet long, 
which is as constantly her playmate as 
her pet kitten, and as much a plaything 
her doll or cook-stove This is 
clearly a case of hereditary influence, 
because little Gladys, two and a half 
years old, is the daughter of Mr. Ray- 
mond L. Ditmars, Curator of the De- 
partment of Reptiles of the New York 
Zoological Park in the Bronx. 


as 


THE SONS OF CHARLES E. 
SNYDER. 


The two little boys, who are as lib- 
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TWO TAILED SNAKE, 


erally hung with serpents snake 
charmers in a museum, are brothers, 
the sons of Mr. Charles E. Snyder, the 
head keeper of the reptile house in the 
“Zoo” in Bronx Park, and Mr. Ditmar’s 
factotum. The species of snakes that 
they are handling is the large King 
Snake (Ophibulus Getulus Getulus). 
The magnificent serpents are jet black 
with golden rings; they are cannibals, 
and kill and swallow Ratlesnakes and 
Copperheads, and yet are so gentle and 
tractable that they are fully deserving 
of the name given to the Puma by the 
denizens of the South American Pam- 
pas “The Friend of Man.” 


as 
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THE HOUSE OR MILK SNAKE. 


The beautiful serpent of chocolate 
color and white, commonly called the 
House Snake or Milk Snake, the first 
because it frequently dwells beneath 
houses or porches, and the latter be- 
cause it steals into spring houses and 
cellars to drink milk, and because cred- 
ulous bucolics think it milks cows, is 
the Lampropeltis doliatus triangulus. 
These pretty and harmless creatures 
should never be killed by man; they 
benefit the farmer by keeping down the 
rapid increase of wild rats and mice, 
so destructive to fruit trees and grain, 
while a family of “Milk Snakes” living 
under a house will keep the premises 
free from rats and mice, which so 
greatly annoy and rob the _house- 
keeper. 


THE PILOT SNAKE. 

The longest serpent in the North- 
eastern United States is the Coluber 
obsoletus, or Mountain Blacksnake, or 
Pilot Snake. To avoid confusion, it 
may be mentioned that in the high- 
lands of the Hudson, perhaps in other 
localities, the poisonous Copperhead 
Snake (Agkistrodon contortrix) is 
called a pilot. This blacksnake often 
exceeds seven feet in length; it is ami- 
able in captivity. The illustration pic- 
tures “Othello,” one of Mr. Williams’ 
many “pet snakes.” 
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THE TWO-TAILED SNAKE. 

The peculiar illustration that ap- 
pears like a two-tailed snake was in 
effect a practical joke played by one 
snake upon another. The large snake 
is a Spilotes couperri, a native of 
Florida, and known there as the In- 
digo snake, on account of its deep iri- 
descent blue, and also as the Gopher 
snake, on account of its fondness for 
eating those small animals; this ser- 
pent always feeds on rats and mice, 
and some Floridians are unprejudiced 
enough to domesticate it instead of a 
cat for the purpose of keeping their 
premises free from small rodents. The 
indigo snake met a Coachwhip snake 
(Bascanium flagelliforme), and the In- 
digo snake, being a cannibal, proceeded 
to swallow its slender and graceful ad- 
versary; but when his feast was more 
than half over he was discovered, a 
string tied around the Coachwhip 
snake, and they were hoisted up by 
by passing the string over a nail on 
the wall, so that an effective photo- 
graph of them could be made After 
the picture was taken, the string was 
untied, and the Indigo snake resumed 
his meal; but when the Coachwhip 
had nearly disappeared he turned 
around and came out again. Thus he 
cheated the Indigo snake of a hearty 
meal and proved a practical joker. 

After that Mr. Williams named the 
Coachwhip snake “Jonah.” 





Memory. 


By Wriiwiam Cox, 


Paper read at 


Phrenologists are not likely to 
find fault with the meaning that is 
commonly attached to the term 
“Memory,” that it is the ability to 
recall any impression, whether 


the International Conference, New York. 


thought or feeling, that has already 
found a place in the mind. With- 
out this power all experience would 
be valueless, and the pleasures of 
life would be almost entirely oblit- 
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erated, for the only point in the 
vast expanse of time that would be 
left to us to enjoy would be the 
passing moment; the accumulated 
recollections of past experience 
would have no place whatever. To 
contemplate such a possibility, such 
a calamity one feels disposed to call 
it, should lead us to appreciate the 
gift of memory as one of our best 
blessings. 


There is a mental process prior to 
that of being able to remember any- 
thing, and that is the reception into 
the mind of the knowledge, or the 
ideas, which are to be retained. 
Knowledge might, or might not be 
retained, and sometimes when it is 
retained it becomes confused; or the 
ideas get mixed up, distorted and 
dim. Such a muddled memory the 
schoolboy had who, when asked to 
write what he knew about Esau, 
stated in all seriousness that “Esau 
was a writer of fables, and he sold 
his copyright for a mess of potash.” 

It was necessary that ideas should 
be distinctly received in the first 
place. A curious phenomenon in 
connection with memory was the 
ease with which some people memo- 
rized things that others had great 
difficulty in remembering. One per- 
son had an excellent memery for 
forms and faces, another easily re- 
membered places, another names, an- 
other musical notes, and so on. This 
affinity which certain minds have for 
special kinds of knowledge, had 
been noticed by John Locke, who 
had written, “Men that have senses 
cannot choose but receive some ideas 
by them; and if they have memory 
they cannot but retain some of 
them.” But Locke has not told us 
why some minds instinctively choose 
and more easily retain knowledge 
of one kind in preference to an- 
other. It was left to Phrenology to 
give an adequate explanation of this. 

What was the explanation Phre- 
nology had to offer? It was this: 
That memory was not a single fac- 
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ulty, but a number of faculties, that 
there existed a relation between the 
different powers of the mind, and 
certain areas or centres in the cor- 
tex of the brain; and, further, that 
those Centers which were directly 
concerned in the acquisition of 
knowledge regarding physical or 
material things are located in the 
fore part of the frontal lobes, im- 
mediately over the eyes. Observa- 
tions confirming this particular lo- 
calization of function had been re- 
peatedly made, and the mass of 
evidence which had been collected 
by Dr. Gall and his successors in 
this connection forms one of the 
strong bulwarks of Phrenology. 

A fact within the knowledge of 
the ~»resent writer bearing on the 
localization of one of the centres 
may be cited. A certain father of 
a family of three children had great 
difficulty in remembering from year 
to year their ages and the dates of 
their birthdays, although, of course, 
reminded by the children each time 
the interesting days were coming 
round. He found he could re- 
member the month in which each 
was born, but could never be cer- 
tain of the precise days of the 
month if asked to state them right 
off. Phrenological students would, 
of course, have no difficulty in con- 
cluding that the centre concerned in 
remembering numbers must have 
been in a weak state. This gentle- 
man’s head was the subject of a 
phrenological demonstration at one 
of the meetings of the British 
Phrenological Society; and the ex- 
pert who read the head (a perfect 
stranger to him), made the remark 
in the course of his delineation, 
“The smallest organ in this gentle- 
man’s head is that of number.” In 
other respects the gentleman had a 
fairly good intellectual endowment. 

Phrenology, then, teaches that 
the mind has many faculties, and 
that each primary mental power 

Continued on Page 186, 
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The Scientific Drawing of the Human Head. 
No. II. 
By Freperick Kocu. 


In our first series of lessons, the 
head, as shown from the side view, was 
placed in four horizontal and four ver- 
tical squares. 

By making a horizontal section of 
the human head, through the center 
of the skull, the latter presents an ap- 
proximately oval, or more oval than 
egg-shaped form, with a slightly larger 
diameter through the back part of the 
cranium. 








~ LESSON NO. L. 


? 


In the front view we give 3 squares 
to the width of the head, that is, the 
diameter from ear to ear (or above the 
ear) is three-fourths the length of di- 
ameter from the occipital to the fron- 
tal lobe. In these lessons we therefore 
place the head from the front view in 
3 squares for the breadth, and 4 squares 
for the length or height of the head. 


The front view offers two hemispheres | 
or corresponding and symmetrical 
sides. 

LESSON No. 1. 

The top of the skull is marked by a 
slightly elongated half-circle in the 
upper portion of the circle. The cor- 
ners on the lower part of the diagram 
correspond with the outer edge of the 
lower jawbone (or os maxillary). By 
laying out the face in an oval form, as 


r 











NO. II. 


~~ LESSON 


some rules do, the essential character- 
istics of the above-named _ corners 
(which are in conformity to anatomy) 
are missed out. 


LESSON No. 2. 
This lesson marks the proportions 
of the face, and any deviation from 
these proportions gives an individual 
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j character. The most careful attention LESSON No. 3. 
must be given to this part of the con- Lesson 3 presents eyes, nose, mouth 





LESSON NO. ITI. 


struction of the face. ‘The final re- and ears in the outlines easily retained 
sult, correctness or likeness of the in- in the memory. Note relative propor- 





LESSON NO. IV. LESSON NO. V. 


dividual will depend on the recognition tions of the length of the eye with the 
and placing of correct proportions. distance between the eye. For prepor- 


' 
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tions of the nose, ear, mouth and upper 
and lower half of the head, refer to the 
explanation given in the series of les- 
sons on the Side-View. 


LESSON No. 4. 


Lesson 4 gives the shape of the eye- 
brows, the width of the upper part of 
the nose and lower edge of the super- 
ciliary ridges. The hair is marked with 
a few lines of directions and portions, 


and this completes the outlines of the 
whole head. 


LESSON No. 5. 

All the straight lines are rounded off. 
The outline of the cranium is omitted, 
being covered with the hair. The lower 
lines of the upper eyelid are accentu- 
ated, giving the characteristics of the 
eyelashes. Under the chin allowance 
is made for the muscle covering the 
lower jawbone. 





“Delusion In Phrenology.” 


Reply to Mr. Brewster’s Arguments Against the Science in the 
“Brooklyn Eagle.” 


Dear SIR: 

In a recent issue of your widely 
read paper there appeared a long 
article headed “Delusion in Phre- 
nology.” As many of the conclu- 
sions set forth were mere assertions, 
and were not correct statements of 
the science, we take the liberty of 
asking you to insert the following 
corrections, as unthinking people 
may be carried away with the im- 
pression that your correspondent 
knows all about the subject. 

In the first place, your correspon- 
dent stated certain principles upon 
which he said Phrenology was based 
and then proceeded to make obser- 
vations upon these in a very dis- 
creditable manner. As he misquoted 
the principles, we will here give 
them correctly. 

(1) The brain is the organ of the 
mind ; 

(2) Each faculty of the mind has 
its separate or special organ in the 
brain,—the brain being divided into 
organs, and the mind into faculties ; 

(3) Each organ of the brain has 
its definite location ; 

(4) Man has all the primitive 
faculties necessary for his use; 

(5) Quality and size together 
give power, but size alone does not 


yield intellectual capacity ; 

(6) The gray matter of the con- 
volutions is the organic substance of 
all psychical actions. 

In the above principles laid down, 
the science does not infer that the 
brain is divided into compartments 
with a separate wall around each, 
or with a separate convolution divid- 
ing each, as your correspondent in- 
fers, and he evidently considers he 
has made a fine hit against Phrenol- 
ogy when he says that “neither the 
cortical or fibrous part of the brain 
reveals any dividing lines or differ- 
ence in texture; that even the micro- 
scope will not come to the rescue of 
the Phrenologist on this point; 
and not only this—the existence 
of the horizontal membrane sep- 
arating the superior from the in- 
ferior part of the whole brain and 
the arrangement of the lateral 
ventricles, corpus callosum, the 
fornix, and other parts, are of 
themselves conclusive proof that 
there can be no compartments such 
as Phrenologists describe.” 

The above assertion is simply a 
misstatement of facts and wasted 
sarcasm, for Phrenologists do not 
expect to find, and have not asserted, 
what your correspondent seems to 
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think is necessary in brain formation 
—namely, a separate compartment 
for each mental faculty or cerebral 
organ. He has not passed out of 
the nursery or learned his a-b-c in 
regard to the science about which 
he writes, or he would not infer 
that Phrenology was a science of 
bumps, and that therefore it was 
necessary for the brain to produce 
bumps all over its cortical substance 
in order to allow the Phrenologist 
to determine whether there was, say, 
a large development of Combative- 
ness,Veneration, or any other fac- 
ulty of which the mind is composed. 

For the benefit of those who have 
not had the opportunity of studying 
Phrenology aright, and not accord- 
ing to Mr. Brewster’s point of view, 
we must say that “quality” is a more 
important factor than “quantity,” 
that departmental “bumps” do not 
rise here and there under the skull, 
but that relative and comparative 
distances, such as breadth, length, 
and height, together with the quality 
ef brain substance, has more to do 
with the development of character 
as it is interpreted by a Phrenolo- 
gist than “size.” Again, our corres- 
pondent assumes that “a Phrenolo- 
gist thinks that a man with a large 
head must have more brains than 
a man with a small head, and the 
more brains he has the greater his 
power,” and declares that a Phre- 
nologist “forgets that many idiots 
have enormous heads, and that the 
heads of many of the world’s great- 
est characters are very small.” 

This kind of reasoning carries no 
weight at all, for it is utterly false. 
Phrenologists do not recognize that 
the large head is capable of produc- 
ing the best results, or possesses the 
keenest intellectual capacity. The 
large brain simply produces bulk, 
and Anatomy does not prove that 
the large head necessarily contains 
the largest number of gray cells, or 
possesses the highest degree of psy- 
chic power. 
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It is a known fact among those 
who have dissected as many brains 
as we have, that very often a large 
brain contains more white or medul- 
lary substance than gray or cineri- 
tious matter, and in small brains 
where the convolutions are closely 
nestled together, and the quality of 
organization is good, we generally 
find a larger percentage of gray 
matter. To assume, therefore, that 
Phrenologists consider that large 
heads always contain a larger per- 
centage of gray matter, psychical 
power, or mental intelligence, is an 
objection so worn threadbare that 
we wonder our corespondent should 
have introduced it into his remarks. 
If he were to examine the heads 
and brains of monkeys, the dolphin, 
the canary, the sparrow, the ground 
mole, the lark, blackbird, ete., he 
would find that they all bear a rela- 
tive proportion of gray matter in 
the various locations which give to 
them peculiar individual functions 
which they show in their characters ; 
for instance, the mole’s skull is very 
broad in the base; in fact, it is a 
brachycephalic head, while a canary 
and blackbird have relatively a nar- 
rower head than the mole in the 
centre, which gives energy and rest- 
lessness, but they are broad across 
the temples, where the centre of 
Tune is located, and which gives 
the function of music. The same 
might be said in a comparative de- 
gree of all the animal kingdom. The 
brain of the sheep differs materially 
from that of the lion; while the pea- 
cock has a high crown to the head 
an it shows a much greater degree 
of functional power to display ‘itself 
than the cat or dog. The squirrel 
and the rabbit are directly opposite 
to each other in character, as the 
one lays up for itself nuts for the 
winter, while the other does nothing 
of the kind. What do we find in 
regard to the contour of the skulls 
of these animals? That. the squir- 


rel has a broader head through the 
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centre of Acquisitiveness than the 
rabbit, while the rabbit has a nar- 
rower head than the squirrel in the 
same centre. If all brains were 
alike, and all possessed the same den- 
sity, degree, and quality of cerebral 
power, no variation would be notice- 
able. Your correspondent, therefore, 
is utterly misinformed when he says 
“that the skull and head continue to 
grow until after the age of eight, 
but they remain the same in weight 
and size.” Such an assertion at once 
shows the folly of the writer in 
making such a totally untrue state- 
ment; in fact, it would be beneath 
our notice to reply to such if there 
were not some people in the world 
who do not take the trouble to in- 
vestigate such things for themselves, 
and who believe any one who as- 
sumes a fact even though he does 
not prove his statement. 

His next assertion is equally 
based upon a misguided and dis- 
torted delusion. He asks, “What, 
then, have bumps to do with the 
mind? We may polish our brains, 
but we cannot add to them.” The 
writer evidently has not examined, 
from time to time, the heads of in- 
vidiuals who have used their facul- 
ties in various ways, as we have done 
for many years, or he would know 
that the exercise of the brain is 
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manifested by a change in the shape 
and proportion of the head. Chil- 
dren’s heads grow not only in size, 
but in their individual powers or 
faculties. If this were not so, there 
would be no need to inquire into 
the innate ability of children. All 
could pass through the same drill 
and the same results could be ex- 
pected ; but just the opposite is true 
to nature. We find that lads who 
have the same opportunities in youth 
succeed in different callings when 
they grow up. They are not like 
peas in a pod or sardines in a box, 
but manifest many changes and va- 
riations in character, from time to 
time, and present different outlines 
of head. Thus Darwin possessed 
a large Perceptive intellect and 
showed great perseverance of mind 
in examining the habits of worms, 
as well as other members of the 
animal kingdom; while Herbert 
Spencer possessed large reflective, 
philosophizing and reasoning facul- 
ties about such subjects as Psychol- 
ogy, Mental Philosophy, and Soci- 
ology. No one to look at the photo- 
graphs of the two men would take 
them to have the same character, 
unless it were a man like our corres- 
pondent, who evidently cannot per- 
ceive differences when he sees them. 
To be Continued. 





Memory. 


Continued from Page 181. 


manifests itself through a particu- 
lar portion of the brain; that the 
brain as a whole does not exert it- 
self at one and the same time; that 
the intellectual portion is in the 
front part, and the feelings are cen- 
tred in the other lobes of the brain. 
Division of labor, or specialization 
of work is a principle which lies 
at the basis of Phrenology. 

Unlike other psychological sys- 
tems, Phrenology does not warrant 


us in saying that there is a faculty 
of the mind called “Memory ;” but 
it taught that memory is a function 
common to all the neutral faculties. 
Each faculty concerned itself with 
its own special work. The power to 
receive, to retain, and to reproduce 
impressions is a property common to 
them all; but each after its kind. 
One part of the brain is used in 
observing, other parts in taking cog- 
nizance of the various qualities or 
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attributes of the things observed ; 
another part in reasoning; one part 
in concealing our thoughts, another 
part in expressing them, and so on, 
just as in the case of the body, 
whilst it is one body, it has many 
members, all having different of- 
fices. 

It is seldom, however, that mental 
operations are single, that is, single 
faculties or elementary powers of 
the mind, seldom act alone. They 
operate in groups or in combination. 
These combined activities are anal- 
agous to the compounds of Chemis- 
try. Memory is resolvable into its 
elementary principles. 

It is by means of the association 
fibres in the substratum of the 
brain, connecting part with part of 


the cells composing the gray matter 
or cortex, that this co-operative ac- 
tion is brought about. Impressions 
are received by one part, the intel- 
ligence is communicated to other 
parts, and so the impression is made 
manifold. The retaining power is 
multiplied also by this means; and 
further, when the ideas are required 
to be reproduced, they can be made 
to live again by rousing one or 
other of the centres which have been 
concerned in the previous operations 
of receiving and retaining them. 
Thus the retaining power is of a 
compound character, and the repro- 
ducing power, or ability to recall 
impressions is stronger than would 
be the case if memory were a single 
faculty of the mind 





J 
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Whatever one’s opinion may be of the 
Synthetic Philosophy of Herbert Spen- 
cer, he cannot fail to acknowledge the 
originality of its methods and to ad- 
mire the patient industry displayed in 
its development. The germs of this 
philosophy appearing in young Spen- 
cer’s mind, even in his youth, held him 
steadily to its elucidation through long 
years of toil, making him finally one of 
the most noted characters of his gen- 
eration. True, the times were already 
ripe for the acceptance of any system 
which claimed to be Evolution, and so 
truly was the “wish father to the 
thought” that few, even among think- 
ing men, gave to the new system any 
careful or critical examination. The 
great majority being already committed 
to the doctrine of evolution, hailed the 
new system, and gave it adhesion chief- 


The Synthetic Philosophy Of 
Herbert Spencer. 


An Appress GIVEN AT THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY, APRIL, 3D, 1906. 


y Ropert Wavter, M. D. 


ly, if not wholly, because of its label. 
And no union label was ever more tru- 
ly respected than this one. Constitution- 
ally men are evolutionists ; to accept any 
opposing system is to do violence to all 
we have ever known. As Mr. Beecher 
once said, “To deny evolution in some 
sense is to deny the plainest facts of 
life.” All literature teems with illus- 
trations of its processes. The Lord Je- 
sus was an evolutionist of the most pro- 
nounced type. His great apostle urged 
it in all his letters. In addition Charles 
Darwin had accumulated such an array 
of suggestive facts, reinforcing the doe- 
trines of a long list of original thinkers, 
from Aristotle through Bacon, Leibnitz, 
Spinosa, Kant to Erasmus Darwin and 
Lamark, that thoughtful men every- 
where had concluded that evolution ex- 
emplified the essential truths of exist- 
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ence, and that all that was required to 
give the coup de grace to human super- 
stition and ignorance on the subject 
Creation was for some bold thinker to 
place in consistent order the facts al- 
ready gleaned. Herbert Spencer proved 
to be the man for the times. He was 
not a gatherer of facts, as was Darwin, 
but an exponent of theories. No one 
will charge him with timidity, whatever 
may be said of his modesty. He fol- 
lowed in no one’s footsteps, but blazed 
for himself a new path in the wilder- 
ness of human speculation. It is a re- 
markable fact that he takes no account 
in the development of his philosophy 
of the discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton. 
As far as his system is concerned such a 
man as Newton need never have lived. 
He exposes also, as he believed, the er- 
roneous conclusions of Sir Wm. Hamil- 
ton. Even Charles Darwin. is called 
upon to suffer the shafts of his crit- 
icism. Prof. Owen is charged with the 
“shaping of words into the semblance 
of knowledge,” while you and I and 
every human being on the planet, as 
Spencer charges, who, after having con- 
sidered the evidence, refuses to ac- 
knowledge that all our ideas and feel- 
ings are the product not of our own 
brains, but of some external “physical 
force expended in producing them,” are 
the victims of “an overwhelming bias.” 
That we are all liable to prejudices we 
cannot deny, but to assert that every 
thought we think, and every feeling we 
suffer and enjoy is not the product of 
our own powers of brain and nerve, but 
of some external physical force ex- 
pended in producing them, as Spencer 
teaches, is asking of us too great degree 
of self-abnegation. His thoughts may 
be product of London fog, but we are 
not yet prepared to credit our own even 
to Pennsylvania sunshine. 

Mr. Spencer called his system Evolu- 
tion, because he well knew the value of 
first impressions. It is the label, not 
the doctrines, that has trapped the 
thousands to its acceptance. Consider 
for a moment, if you will, what the 
consequences would have been had the 


same man, at the same time, with the 
same ideas and literary style, called his 
system Involution, as it really is. Who 
then would have received it with open 
arms? I have too much respect for the 
intelligence of men like Henry Drum- 
mond to believe that they ever gave to 
Herbert Spencer’s “First Principles” 
sufficient examination to really know 
what they teach. 


Involution is, of course, the opposite 
of Evolution. The one infolds from 
without the forces or causes of its pro- 
ductions, as Spencer claims is always 
done, while the other unfolds these 
powers from within. 

And there is nothing unreasonable in 
this unfolding. All causes and forces 
are invisible, known only by their ef- 
fects; they are intangible, occupying no 
space, so that to say that Evolution is 
the unfolding of potencies from within, 
while involution is the infolding of 
forces from without, is to state a fact of 
common sense. For illustration, a true 
evolution teaches that the force of an 
explosion of dynamite is the force 
stored in the dynamite, or of gun- 
powder the force in the powder. Cor- 
respondingly, a rose is the product of a 
force of life stored in the bud, which 
under favorable conditions bursts forth 
into the flower; but Mr. Spencer 
teaches that the rose is to be credited 
to the power of sunlight, all the while 
he ignores the existence of life in bud 
or bush. According to his theory life 
has no essential existence, but is merely 
a “mode of motion produced by the 
operation of external physical forces. 
Environment is his hobby. The gen- 
eral principle of material production 
he lays down in the following words: 


“Any change of a fixed quantity of 
matter into a new shape, and any sur- 
plus forces expended in movement, are 
all derived from this same pre-existing 
external force.” “The transformation 
of the unorganized contents of the egg 
into the organized chick is altogether a 
question of heat,” he says. He seems 
to forget that if heat alone were neces- 
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sary to the development of the chick 
that we might get along without the 
cock, if not without the hen, and we 
don’t know why the dummy egg so 
skillfully used to cheat the old hen 
wouldn’t answer as well as any other 
egg. Evolution, on the contrary, 
teaches that the egg develops into the 
chick under favorable conditions be- 
cause of the power of life derived from 
previous life stored within it. If heat 
were all that is necessary, why not 
grow chickens by boiling eggs? 

Here is the fundamental error of 
Spencer’s philosophy; it insists upon 
carrying forward all work by the ap- 
plication of external and alien forces, 
refusing to acknowledge the power and 
value of the forces within the thing that 
works. It acknowledges force as the 
basis of all function, while the force 
within refusing to do any work within 
becomes external to something else to 
do its work. It is as if your powers of 
digestion won’t digest your food, but 
they will digest mine; as if your brains 
won't do any thinking for you, but they 
will for me, while my brains are doing 
your thinking. 

These may be extreme illustrations, 
it is true, but they are true to the facts. 
After showing that all the changes in 
the face of Nature are the product of 
external heat, and that all vegetable 
and animal life is dependent upon the 
same heat, that the development of the 
egg into the chick is the product of 
heat, and that the result is directly pro- 
portioned to the amount of heat, he 
proceds as follows: 

“Even after all that has been said in 
the foregoing part of this work, many 
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will be alarmed by the assertion that 
the forces which we distinguish as men- 
tal come within the same generaliza- 
tion. Yet there is no alternative but 
to make this assertion, the facts which 
necessitate it being abundant and co- 
pious.” And he further says: 

“That no idea or feeling arises ex- 
cept as the result of some physical force 
expended in producing it, is fast becom- 
ing a commonplace of science.” And’ 
page after page he repeats the same 
ideas in varied form, even going so far 
as to say that the “incontrollable move- 
ments” of the limbs due to tickling are 
the exact equivalent of the force applied 
from without in the tickling. He 
doesn’t seem to recall that the violence 
of the movements induced by tickling: 
is inversely, not directly, to the vigo1 
of the application of force; for every 
one knows that the less force the more 
sensation and the greater the convul- 
sions, while much force would reduce 
the sensations to a minimum or stop 
them entirely. 

He also tells us, “The modes of con-- 
sciousness directly produced in us by 
physical forces are retransformable into 
other physical forces.’ 

But he confesses, “How this meta- 
morphosis takes place—how a force ex- 
isting as motion, heat or light can be- 
come a mode of consciousness, are mys- 
teries which it is impossible to fathom. 
But they are not profounder mysteries- 
than the transformation of the physical 
forces into each other.” He doesn’t 
seem to know that as long as we can’t 
explain how a thing is done we have: 
no proof that it is done at all. 

(To Be Continued.) 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 
By E. P. Mitter M.D. 


CUBA AS A WINTER RESORT. 

Since the Spanish-American War, 
which made a Republic of the island of 
Cuba, it is reported that over 50,000 


people from the United States have 
visited Cuba, a large majority of whom 
have either located there permanently 
or invested money im citrus fruit groves 
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or sugar cane plantations. Undoubt- 
edly, over $100,000,000 of American 
money has been invested in Cuba within 
the last four years, some of it in land 
for plantations of various kinds, but 
much of it in railroads and in manu- 
facturing and other enterprises. Not 
much more than one-third of the land 
in Cuba was in cultivation at the time 
her independence was secured. The 
balance of the land was covered with 
forests or with rocks and marshes that 
render it unsuitable for cultivation. 
All the land adapted to cultivation will 
shortly be in the hands of those who 
will plant it with grape fruit, oranges, 
lemons, bananas, pineapples and other 
citrus fruits, or with sugar cane, to- 
bacco and garden vegetables, all of 
which are profitable crops. 

The citrus fruits grown there are 
the finest and best of any that comes 
to the New York market. We have 
had six boxes of grape fruit, oranges 
and pineapples sent to us from Cebal- 
los, Cuba, which we have distributed 
largely among acquaintances, and every 
one who has eaten them testifies that 
they are the nicest and best flavored 
fruit of the kind they have ever eaten. 
Only a few days ago a man who has 
been many years a dealer in citrus fruit 
sent to New York from Florida, Cali- 
fornia, Jamaica, West and East Indies 
Islands, said the Cuban fruit from Ce- 
ballos beats them all. “I shall eat that 
when I can get it in preference to any 
other.” 

The reason the citrus fruits of Ce- 
ballos are sweeter and better than any 
other is, the native soil is full of the 
chemical elements necessary to perfect 
the fruit, without the use of artificial 
fertilizers; and the climate is about as 
near perfect as it can be. The rainfall 
there is largely in the spring and sum- 
mer and early fall, when the moisture 
is needed for the growth of both the 
trees and fruit. In the late fall and 
winter when the fruit ripens and needs 
the sunshine to perfect it, there is but 
very little rain and some times none for 
weeks, while fruit is maturing. 


There are no frosts in Cuba, although 
the temperature sometimes goes to 40 
degrees, yet not to the injury of crops. 
The cool weather in December, January 
and February, the time for picking and 
shipping the fruit, greatly helps in hus- 
banding its keeping qualities. 

It has been my lot to spend some 
weeks in January and all of February 
for two seasons at Ceballos, Cuba, and 
I was never in a place where the atmos- 
phere was more delightful and invigor- 
ating. 

Ceballos is located not far from the 
geographical centre of Cuba, both 
north and south and east and west. 
The colony, controlled by the -Devel- 
opment Company of Cuba, is composed 
mainiy of people from the United 
States and Canada. Among all of 
those I have met, there has not been 
one but who speaks in praise of the 
delightful climate. All who have 
catarrhal or pulmonary or other chronic 
maladies find great benefit even from a 
short stay there. 

Many who go there purchase five 
to twenty or more acres of land and 
get it planted with citrus fruits, or 
sugar cane, which when in bearing will 
yield an income to pay expenses for 
their winter residence there. 

The Development Company of Cuba 
have 100 acres of grape fruit, orange 
and lemon trees, one hundred to an 
acre, making about 10,000 trees that 
were loaded with fruit so heavily that 
almost every tree had several limbs 
with props under them to keep them 
from being broken down by the load 
of fruit they were carrying. It was a 
grand sight to stand near the centre 
of these 10,000 trees and see in every 
direction the immense quantity of 
these most delicious fruits. These trees 
had grown from a single budded root, 
and matured the crop by the close of 
two years after planting. One of the 
largest of the grape fruit trees bore 
seven boxes of fruit this year, and a 
good many of them bore from two to 
four boxes. 

It seems almost incredible that fruit 
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trees should in two years secure such 
a vigorous growth, and at the same time 
bear such a burden of fruit with such 
luscious flavor. In the north the cold 
weather of winter stops the circulation 
of the sap and trees stop growing for 
nearly half the year, but in Cuba, they 
put on a new growth about every three 
months. They have nothing to do but 
grow and bear fruit the whole year 
through, and they make one think of 
trees on either side of the river of 
life, that bear twelve manners of fruit 
and yield their fruit every month, and 
the leaves of the trees are for the heal- 
ing of the nations; spoken of in the last 
chapter of Revelations. 

In January, 1907, there will be 
1000 acres with 100,000 trees in bear- 
ing at Ceballos. In three years there 
will be about 3000 acres. with 300,000 
trees. Those that have borne fruit this 
year will by that time be producing 
from four to five boxes each. 

Visitors stopping at Ceballos this 
year were invited to eat all the fruit 
they wanted, free of cost. This place 
was started four years ago, and it has 
now about twenty buildings owned by 
the company, and by those who reside 
there. It has two hotels, one, the 
Plaza, is just completed, with accom- 
modations for one hundred and fifty or 
more people. It has a town house, 
school house, a large store, office build- 
ing, a bank, ete. It is establishing an 
electric light plant, an artificial ice 
plant, cold storage, and the new hotel 
has bath rooms and all modern im- 
provements. ‘There is an observatory 
about 85 feet in height from which a 
view of nearly all the groves and cane 
fields can be seen. A large packing 
house for boxing and shipping citrus 
fruit will be built this year. A sugar 
factory is to be erected in the near fu- 
ture. The prospect is that Ceballos 


will in three or four years have a popu- 
lation of 5000 people and that it will 
become one of the. most popular winter 
resorts for Northern people that there 
is in the Western Hemisphere. 

The pure food chemists are now re- 
porting that the juices of grape fruit, 
oranges, lemons and pineapples are an- 
tiseptic and will destroy disease germs. 
A few weeks’ residence where the very 
choicest of such fruits can be had in 
abundance, in an atmosphere that is 
perfumed with orange blossoms and 
purified by ocean breezes will con- 
tribute greatly to the health, happi- 
ness and long life of those who 
spend their winter months at Ceb- 
allos, Cuba. 


NOVEL METHOD OF TREATING 
BOILS. 

W. R. Smith (2clectic Medical Jour- 
nal) employs the following method in 
the treatment of boils, and thinks it 
vastly superior to poultices, most local 
applications and internal medication. 
He takes a piece of soft linen or bo- 
rated gauze, rubs some vaseline upon 
one side of it, quickly pours on it some 
chloroform, applies it to the unopened 
boil or carbuncle, and places a band- 
age over all. It smarts a little at first, 
but this is soon succeeded by a pleas- 
ing, cool sensation. The patient is 
given a bottle of the remedy, and di- 
rected to change the cloth often. In 
from two hours to one day the boil 
(no matter how indurated) softens and 
opens. 

The advantages claimed for this 
method are: (1) The pain is relieved 
from the first. (2) A painless open- 
ing. (3) It avoids shocking the patient. 
(4) It heals more rapidly than after 
any other method yet used, and (5) 
It makes a patient who fears a knife 
the doctor’s everlasting friend. 
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Prize Offers 


The prize for the May competition 
has been awarded to William Cox of 
London for his concise and valuable 
contribution on “How to Improve the 
Memory and Cultivate Eventuality.” 
Mr. Thos. Spaven, Mr. H. E. West and 
Mr. George Beauchamp have written 
articles which make the contest very 
close. 

The competition for June is for a 
“Biblical Incident or Character Sketch 
Illustrating Phrenology.” ‘Two com- 
petitors have already sent in their 
papers, but the competition will be open 
until June Ist. 

“Scientific Marriage” with advice on 
the same is the subject for the July 
competition, and we trust that many 
will be attracted to write upon it. 

For August the competition will be 


and Awards. 


for the best article on “How to Culti- 
vate the Organ of Self-Esteem.” 

The subject for September will be 
“What Faculties are used in Scientific, 
Philosophic and Sentimental Litera- 
ture?” 

The competition for October will be 
for the best essay on “Causality and 
Its Use among the Intellectual Facul- 
ties.” 


We were much interested to receive 
a competition from Mr. John Nayler 
of London. It was received after the 
prize had been awarded, but his sug- 
gestions will be used as far as possible 
in connection with the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL and its improvement. We 
hope our friend will write again on 
some of the other subjects given above. 





The Psychology Of Childhood. 


BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 
By UNCLE Jog. 


No. 655. Ruth Cokefair.—This little 
girl’s organization indicates that she 
has almost a perfect balance of power, 
mentally and physically speaking. ‘The 
Motive Temperament is represented in 
her well-developed framework, her solid 
muscles, and her strength and power 
of organization. ‘The Vital Tempera- 
ment is seen in her fullness of form 
and her physical beauty. And _ the 
Mental Temperament shows itself in 
her well-developed head, high forehead 
and balance of power between the an- 
terior and posterior, the basilar and su- 
perior regions of her cranium. 

It is for this reason that we expect 
to find a balance of power, mind and 
disposition, thoughtfulness for others, 
sympathy for those who are in distress, 
and friendliness for a large number of 
little people, as well as an interest in 
the concerns of those who are older 
than herself. If she were going to 
school, parents would say to her, “Will 
you look after my little one?” And 


she would do it as carefully as any 
mother would watch over her infant. 

She is fond of children and also of 
pets, and likes to have her dolls repre- 
sent human character. She ought to 
have a rag doll, a wax doll and a china 
doll, as well as those that represent dif- 
ferent nationalities, for she will make a 
great deal out of her care of them. 
She should have a room set apart for 
her dolls, and have doll furniture, so 
that she can go through and experi- 
ence many things that will teach her 
what to do for herself and for others 
later on in life. 

She will unite her social disposition 
with her intellect, and were she to 
teach school (and she would succeed 
in this occupation she would first love 
the children and then teach them. In 
fact, every one would love her and be 
pleased to do what she directed. From 
a moral standpoint, she would have an 
excellent influence over the young were 
she a teacher. She is bound to throw 
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around her an influence that is above 
the average, and consequently what she 
says will be taken for granted and acted 
upon. 

She could take up the study of law, 
for she has large Conscientiousness and 
Comparison. She would show equity 
and justice as a lawyer and would be 
able to differentiate between the testi- 


say, “This one thing I do,” instead of 
having a great many irons in the fire 
at once. 

She is quite musical and could devote 
herself to a musical career if she chose 
to do so. At any rate, she should study 
music and throw her originality into 
improvising or expressing music accord- 
ing to her own ideas. 





No. 655.—RUTH COKEFAIR. 


Head measurements: 21 inches in circumference; 


14 inches in height: 13's in length: with calipers, 


5% inches in width by 63% inches in length; Weight, 78% pounds: Height, 4 ft. 7 in.; Age 11. 


mony given by the witnesses she exam- 
ined. She would also know how to 
hunt up evidence and get hold of the 
facts she wanted to use. 

This child is by no means crippled 
for want of ability. The trouble will 
be for her to decide what she wants to 
do and to keep to that program and 


She will naturally want to be a nurse 
or physician, for her height of head, 
large Benevolence, philanthropic de- 
sires, and her interest in people are 
factors that will show themselves very 
soon in her character. ‘She will be 
able to read the dispositions and the 
motives of people with remarkable ac- 
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curacy, and provided she does not let 
her sympathies guide her in her de- 
cisions she will make no mistakes in 
selecting her friends or choosing those 
to be with her in carrying out her daily 
avocations. 

She has not large Self-Esteem or 
Combativeness ; hence she will win her 
way and make friends instead of ene- 
mies and will have a singularly per- 
suading influence over others. 

She is not one who will want to 
waste anything she possesses; hence 
pieces of ribbon, lace or material that 
she sees can be used some time she will 
lay one side in a bottom drawer where 
she can take them out for special pur- 
poses, or give them away to those who 
are in need of such things. 

She is fond of reading stories and 
biographies. In fact, stories appeal to 
her, for she has large Sublimity, Ideal- 
ity and Human Nature. Hence her 
imagination supplies some parts of the 
incidents that are not even related in 
the stories. She ought to tell or write 
a good story. Her mind will be full 
of incidents that she will some day want 
to express, and she had better get into 
the habit of keeping little children quiet 
by telling them a story, one that she 


has read or one that she makes up from 
a few facts. She will in this way train 
herself and encourage the habit of im- 
parting knowledge. 

She could study and speak the lan- 
guages quite well, for her Causality and 
Imitation will enable her to understand 
the grammar and catch the accent of 
a foreign language. 

And lastly, she should be able to 
succeed in elocution or voice culture, 
and it would be no waste of time to 
train her voice in singing or in recita- 
tion. 

(1) Thus she could become an ex- 
cellent Superintendent of schools. 

(2) She could succeed in the study 
of music and could play on the violin 
as a special instrument. 

(3) She could adapt herself to lit- 
erature as a pastime, and eventually as 
an occupation in which she would take 
an intense interest. 

She was born in New Jersey, while 
her parents were born in New York 
State. Her father’s ancestors were 
Irish and French, and on her mother’s 
side she comes from Dutch ancestry. 
Her family name _ was _ formerly 
Coqueckfier. 





The Mental Requirements Of The Mechanic. 


By A. 
Paper Read at The Fowler 


At the monthly meeting of the stu- 
dents of the Fowler Institute, held on 
February 28th, a pleasant evening was 
spent in discussing the mental require- 
ments of the mechanic. The subject 
was introduced by Mr. A. Dayes, 
F.F.P.1., in reading the following 
paper: 

As he enters the world man is prob- 
ably one of the most helpless of ani- 
mals, and requires a longer period of 
care and culture than any one of them; 
he neither possesses the strong teeth 
and claws of the carnivora, nor the 


DaAYEs. 
Institute, London, England. 


warm, hairy coat of the horse, and 
without the organ of Constructiveness 
no man could live three months in 
any climate where ice or snow 
abounded. Although man is born with- 
out any natural weapons of defence, 
and is weaker in physical structure than 
many smaller animals, yet by his su- 
perior intellect and constructive ability 
he manufactures implements’ with 
which to subdue all animals, from the 
soaring eagle to the half-reasoning ele- 
phant; overcomes the wind and the 
waves of the sea, calls the lightning 
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from the heavens, and creates machin- 
ery by which most delicate fabrics are 
elaborated with as much skill as if 
moved by the power of reason; wher- 
ever civilization reigns we can see few 
objects which are not partly or wholly 
made by intricate machinery. A fac- 
ulty for constructive ability is so im- 
portant that its development is recog- 
nized by most eminent engineers to 
such an extent that university men are 
now taking years of practical work- 
shop training to enable them to benefit 
by their theoretical knowledge, which 
otherwise they would not be able to do. 

Generally speaking, the term me- 
chanic simply applies to any person 
following the occupation of machine 
making, building, or wherever construc- 
tive abilitv is required, yet the same 
ability is absolutely essential to the min- 
ister, lawyer or surgeon; temperament, 
education and application or direction 
being the only difference. Mechanical 
requirements, mental and physical, are 
as varied and different in degree as the 
wigwam of an Indian is to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral; for from a_phrenological 
point of view a penman, requiring Con- 
structiveness, Form, Size, Imitation 
and Ideality, is a mechanic, equally 
with the watchmaker with his delicate 
Mental Temperament and large Indi- 
viduality, Form, Size, Order, Time, 
Constructiveness and Comparison. The 
engraver requires the Mental Motive 
Temperament, Comparison, Form, Or- 
der, Constructiveness and _ Ideality, 
which gives special ability as a free- 
hand draughtsman, no mathematical 
measurements being required. No boy 
of the sanguine temperament should 
follow this occupation ; it is too tedious 
and sedentary. A mechanical engineer 
should possess the Motive-Mental Tem- 
perament and large Imitation, Sublim- 
ity, Constructiveness, Comparison and 
Casuality; and for locomotive and ma- 
rine building also large perceptives, 
Cautiousness and Acquisitiveness to 
give care of material. 

A mathematical instrument maker 
should be constituted much the same 





as a watchmaker, or gaugemaker, where 
the measurements worked to are thou- 
sandths. 

A forgeman employed on the largest 
kind of forgework may be mental, mo- 
tive or vital, if he possesses large per- 
ceptives, Self-Esteem, Combativeness, 
Firmness, Constructiveness and Sub- 
limity. In all big undertakings Sublim- 
ity appears most essential, as in the 
case of two men producing two articles 
of precisely the same kind (one weigh- 
ing a few pounds and the other as many 
tons), the man with small Sublimity, 
although of equal ability and greater 
physical power, would be completely 
bewildered with the larger mass of 
material. 

In some mechanical pursuits, such 
as dealing with metal or steel, brass 
or cast iron, a good perception of 
color is indispensable to the mechanic 
in the hardening of tools, of fine 
grade steel, some of them costing 
many pounds for their manufacture 
alone; a very fine shade in the yellow 
or blue temper would simply spoil a 
tool worth £10 before it had done £1 
worth of work, whereas the natural life 
of the same tool would be equal to £100 
if well tempered. Likewise, the color in 
many cases indicates the nature of the 
metal and the various treatment it has 
received, whether proper or improper, 
or whether a piece of wrought iron has 
been let into a piece of cast iron to hide 
defects ; and to detect these colors accu- 
rately, a mechanic needs almost as good 
a perception of color as an artist. 

Unfortunately, mechanics are often 
the creatures of circumstances in the 
adoption of their vocation. Hence, we 
have men, although good workmen who 
would have excelled in other spheres 
of life, whose mental and physical or- 
ganizationsare in somecases so antag- 
onistic to their daily life that they 
after years of disgusting toil turn away 
and often excel in other directions, but 
always suffering from the evil of years 
of misdirected energy. A mechanic 
sometime ago, left engineering to en- 
gage in journalism and political and 
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trade union work with very great suc- 
cess. Another fair-haired, blue-eyed, 
finely organized, susceptible, spiritual- 
ized young man, after ten years of 
mechanical work, which was repulsive 
to his temperament and natural capa- 
bilities, turned to short-hand writing 
and office work with great success. At 
times terrible accidents occur through 
ill-placed men; sometimes through 
want of nerve, cautiousness, or lack of 
mechanical skillfulness. Some scientific 
method ought to be introduced for plac- 
ing men according to temperament and 
ability in the position where they would 
be calculated to give the best result 
both for themselves and their em- 
ployers ; in every factory there is a cer- 
tain amount of natural selection, always 
going on, and to some extent men get 
grouped either in the crowbar and 
sledge-hammer gang or among the me- 
chanical artists of the shop. Reverting 
to the organ of Sublimity in the mental 
requirements of the mechanic, it ap- 
pears at first sight curious that an or- 
gan that has for its principal aim the 
conception and admiration of the ter- 
rifie and grand in nature, should be 
either requisite or of practical impor- 
tance.; but if we look at the stupendous 
undertaking of modern engineers in the 
construction of the “Dreadnought” or 
the Assouan Dam, it would appear that 


some organ giving mental Magnitude 
and enthusiasm, beyond the scope of the 
perceptives and creative powers, was 
necessary. In fact, ancient mechanics 
and builders appear to have been 
strongly actuated by the organs of 
Ideality and Sublimity in combination 
with the religious organs and aiming 
to imitate at attributes of the Crea- 
tor. This we see in the elaborate, beau- 
tiful work of the ancients in their tem- 
ples and pagodas, and in the gigantic 
pyramids, which have endured _ the 
storms of ages and still command the 
admiration of the world. In the rush 
and competition of our time when the 
struggle for existence is so very keen 
that specilization is the order of the 
day, ta advocate a general development 
of all the mental and physical organs, 
seems rather utopian. Yet, I would ad- 
vocate a much higher standard in the 
mechanical world when the man, 
though but a mechanic, would be more 
moral, artistic and poetical as well as 
mechanical, thus dignifying his calling 
and at least in the twentieth century, 
emulating the old world masters, for it 
is said that: 

“In the ancient days of art, builders 
wrought with greatest care every min- 
ute unseen part, for the gods see every- 
where.” 





Reviews. 


“The International Prison Commis- 
sion. Children’s Courts in the United 
States.” By Samuel J. Barrows, 
Washington. 

This book is full of interest, for it 
takes up the origin, development and 
results of the Children’s Courts in the 
United States. The establishment of 
the latter marks a new epoch in crim- 
inal reform in America and an ex- 
tension of rescue and preventive work 
for juvenile offenders. One of the 
greatest reforms that has been in- 
stituted in the United States is that 


connected with the development of the 
Juvenile Court idea by T. D. Hurley, 
and its success has been proved by its 
popularity. Every person interested in 
studying conditions and helping people 
to rise above them, knew that nothing 
could be accomplished along this line 
without the arm of the State backing 
them up in the form of legislation 
which would help them. The need of leg- 
islation of this kind was first discussed 
at meetings and before clubs, but no 
definite good was accomplished because 
there was no strong guiding hand back 
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of the movement. No battle was ever 
yet won without a master hand and 
brain at the head of the army. At last 
the Visitation and Aid Society of Chi- 
cago, after years of discussion and agi- 
tation, drafted a bill relating to Child 
Saving embracing the work that was 
being done by the Child Saving Soci- 
eties and had it introduced into the 
Illinois Legislature in the spring of 
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1891. This measure caused consider- 
able discussion and was finally defeated 
on the ground that it was advanced leg- 
islation. Agitation was continued in 
Illinois among the Societies—Child 
Saving Societies, Women’s Clubs and 
other public bodies—until finally in 
1899 the Bar Association of Chicago 
appointed a committee, of which 
Harvey B. Hurd was chairman. 





Quotations From Useful Books. 


HUMAN SCIENCE. 

There are many valuable books in 
our libraries without our knowing 
their exact value. For instance, how 
many people know that the “New 
Thought” question was discussed in 


O. S. Fowler’s “Human Science, in 
1856”? And on page 364, para- 


graph 78, it says: 


“THE WILL Cure AND THE LeEt- 
ALONE Cure.” 

“God's specific panacea invented for 
the express purpose of resisting and 
curing all forms of diseases and pro- 
longing life to its maximum length 
possible is this identical remedy. It 
is by far the most efficacious of all 
remedies and cures and is pleasant to 
take as well as ‘dirt cheap.’ The great 
Doctor of this whole Universe ‘fore- 
knew’ that men would so outrage his 
health laws as to become sick, and 
hence need a remedial agent always on 
call and the best restorative he could 
devise, and invented this. Its curative 
principle is based in the magic power 
wielded by the mind over the body 
and each of its parts. This great truth 
has come up twice before, but cannot 
be cited too often or forcibly. Those 
who think they are sick, are sick, 
though perfectly well; while those who 
think they are well, are well, even 
though sick. Imagination makes us 
sick and well ad infinitum. Vitativeness 
puts forth this will to live and con- 
tributes essentially to the preservation 


of life by creating a resistance of dis- 
ease. Thus two persons, A and B, 
exactly alike in constitution, kinds of 
sickness, and all other respects, except 
that A has Vitativeness large and B 
small, are brought equally near the 


grave. A loves life so dearly and clings 
to it with such tenacity as to struggle 


with might and main against his dis- 
ease and lives through it; while B. 
scarcely caring whether he lives or dies, 
does not stem the downward current, 
does not brace himself up against it, 
yields to its sway, is borne downward 
and swallowed up in death.” 

All should read Section II, “Vital- 
ity; Its Necessity, Organs and Promo- 
tion,” which commences on page 355. 
On page 367 the final summing up is 
given in the following words: 

“Readers are respectfully invited to 

scan this Will-power-faith-let-alone 
pathy, and if well, apply it to keeping 
well; but if sick, to restoration by a 
quiet mental resisting and stemming 
of the current of disease, and by a firm 
mental clasp hold onto life by resolving 
that you will get well, and fight off 
disease anyhow; by sending life-force 
to your stomach, bowels, lungs, head, 
hand, foot, even little finger-nail, or 
any part affected. This will wonder- 
fully promote all other pathies, yet in- 
terfere with none.” 

We see by the above quotation that 
years ago, as early as 1873, the subject 
of Will Cure was brought forward by 
this illustrious Phrenologist. 
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Phrenology And The Teacher. 


Years ago, before psychology came to 
be a word so glibly spoken and a sci- 
ence so much to be desired, phrenology 
held an important place as a prerequis- 
ite of mental science. Even to-day its 
study is favored by eminent psycholo- 
gists, as being co-relative with their 
work. Prof. J. M. Fitzgerald has posi- 
tive ideas as to what general facts a 
teacher should ‘know with regard to 
brain conformation and the marks of 
mentality and temperament most easily 
read. . 

In the words of Prof. Fitzgerald: 

“Every teacher should know that 
Horace Mann was induced to give up 
a seat in Congress and a lucrative law 
practice by George Combe, the Scotch 
phrenologist, in order that he (Mann) 
might give to the world a system of free 
public schools. Phrenology, then 
turned a lawyer and statesman into 
a teacher. The public school, the nor- 
mal school and the first college open 
to women on equal terms with men 
(Antioch College, Antioch, Ohio) are 
the products of phrenology. Perkins 
Institute for the Blind and Deaf (of 
Boston) had for its first superintendent 
Prof. Howe (husband of Julia Ward 
Howe), a thorough believer in phre- 
nology. Prof. Howe taught Laura 
sridgeman—the first deaf, dumb and 
blind person to receive an education. 
He taught according to phrenological 
principles. Prof. Jas. B. Richards, as- 
sistant to Prof. Howe (and a student 
of phrenology), taught the first idiot 
and later became well known in New 
York City for his teaching of the feeble 
minded. With these benefits coming 
from a phrenological source, it behooves 
the teacher of the day to look into the 
science and art of phrenology before 
forming pronounced views against it. 
Every standard work on psychology has 
embodied more or less of the principles 
of phrenology and as the years pass 
along and new editions of these books 


appear they are leading more and more 
toward the localization and tempera- 
mental idea of mind and its manifesta- 
tions. Every teacher should be exam- 
ined as to his ability to differentiate 
the mental, vital and motive tempera- 
ments. They should know them when 
each predominate and recognize them 
at a glance when in combinations, then 
they would know how to interest and 
control the child according to its tem- 
perament, and education would be 
greatly simplified. The strain and irri- 
tation would be lessened on the part 
of the teacher and the children would 
come to love their teacher and their 
school studies. 

There are at least three books upon 
the subject that I would commend to 
the careful perusal of the teacher, viz.: 
“A Manual of Mental Science,” by 
Jessie A. Fowler; “Temperaments,” by 
Dr. D. H. Jacques, and the most recent 
work on phrenology by Dr. Bernard 
Hollander (of Royal College of Sur- 
geons, London). / 

In closing permit me to quote a trib- 
ute to phrenology from the pen of a 
man who had been an avowed opponent 
of the science for more than thirty 
years, but later in life, when oeccasion 
led Oliver Wendell Holmes to mention 
phrenology, he said: “We owe phre- 
nology a great debt, it has melted the 
world’s conscienee in its crucible, and 
cast it in a new mould, with features 
less like those of Moloch and more 
like those of humanity. Even if it had 
failed to demonstrate its system of cor- 
respondence, it has proved there are 
fixed relations between organization, 
mind and character. It has brought 
out that great doctrine of moral which 
has done more to make men charitable 
barisms than any one doctrine I can 
and soften legal and theological bar- 
think of since the message of peace and 
good will to men.”—From Home Edu- 
cation. 
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“Let the MIND of the MASTER be MASTER of your MIND.” 





HOW TOSTUDY PHRENOLOGY 


What every one is crying for nowa- 
days is how he can carve the marble 
of his own individual temple so as to 
build a structure that will not crumble 
through the influence of tides, winds, 
misfortunes or earthquakes, but bring 
into prominence a worthy building of 
an estimable ambition. This is an im- 
portant idea for all to possess. An- 
drew Carnegie has cut the gordon knot 
by saying, “Not to know Phrenology is 
sure to keep you standing on the 
‘Bridge of Sighs’ all your life.” Why 
should we not then mental 
bricks and mortar that are at hand and 


use the 


Phrenology 
In his 
Holmes 


set to work without delay. 
will teach us how to do this. 
latter years Oliver Wendell 
said, “We owe Phrenology a great debt. 
It has melted the world’s conscience 
in its crucible and cast it in a new 
mould, with features less like those of 
Moloch and more like those of human- 
ity.” 

These two men have assured us that 


through Phrenology we can make suit- 
able use of our opportunities to erect a 
temple of which we can afford to be 
proud. We must, however, be willing 
to put the match to the straw and carry 
the Phrenological torch to lighten our 
and our steps 


pathway encourage 


toward perfection. Though it takes a 
lifetime to do anything well, yet if we 
sit down in despair and never make the 
attempt to improve ourselves, old age 
creeps rapidly on and chides us for our 
indecision and .inertia. 

Who, therefore, is ready to boldly 
make the start? The year 1906 has 
already begun to be one of great pros- 
perity to the nation, and if so, it must 
be profitable to the individual. Thus 
there is every indication to encourage 
the student to carry out his desire of 
attending the Phrenological Institute 
Course in September. We do not know 
of amy department of work where a 
careful study of Phrenology will not 
help to increase the mental vigor and 
enterprising 


businesslike method of 
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men and women. Phrenology in the 
past has helped to select suitable part- 
ners for business houses, clerks for 
banks, bookkeepers and office help of all 
kinds, which work entails a knowledge 
-of the disposition and character of each 
person examined. Many such Phrenol- 
‘ogists are required to carry out this 
work. One, at least, should be located 
in every State. We therefore predict 
that persons well educated in the Sci- 
ence of Phrenology will always be in 
demand and command the respect and 
co-operation of teachers, parents and 
business men. The field is now most 
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inviting to all who are qualified to fill 
such positions of trust and responsi- 
bility. 

The Phrenological Course will be 
able to do at least two things: 

(1) Help individual students to im- 
prove their own position in life. 

(2) Help persons to become useful 


exponents of the subject and aid them 
in giving advice to those who know but 
little about the Science. 

The enclosed booklet explains the 
working of the Institute. 

The Institute Course commences on 
Wednesday, September 5th. 





Character in Handwriting. 


Miss Fowler’s Wednesday Morning 
‘Talks during the month of April have 
been centered upon “Character in 
Handwriting.” She explained the differ- 
ences of character to be found in the 
fine and regular; the irregular and un- 
sightly; the rounded and measured; 
the angular and pointed; the large and 
bold; and cramped and weak; the 
formal and precise; the ornate; the 
plain and legible; the dashing and il- 
legible; and she showed how disease 
was discernible in handwriting; also 
how character has manifested itself in 
the handwriting of a large number of 
historical cases and in national types. 
The various temperaments were also 
diagnosed; illustrations were passed 
around the audience, and the literature 
on the subject was touched upon. 

The guests of honor during the 
month have heen Mr. F. J. Dickson, 


Miss Norena Teeter, Mr. F. L. Lan- 
ning, Mr. H. J. Jackson, Mr. James C. 
Howard, Mr. William F. Spence, Mrs. 
H. L. Shoemaker, Mrs. H. M. Palmer, 
Mr. Henry Cronjaeger and Mr. P.- W. 
Fairweather. 

The May Talks were upon Mental 
Vibrations in relation to the following: 
“Music and Its Influence upon the 
Mind,” with musical illustrations; 
“Memory,” “Colors,” “Names and 
Numbers,” and “Scientific Parentage.” 


Dr. Julius King and the Rev. Albert 
B. King very kindly made short ad- 
dresses on “Colors” and “Biblical Hy- 
giene.” 

These Talks have always had a prac- 
tical bearing on some phase of character 
study. The meetings were held at 11 
o’clock, and preceeded by a class for 
busy workers. 





“In Matters of Principle— 
Stand like a Rock. 
In Matters of Taste— 
Swim with the Current.” 
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New Subscribers. 


No. 813. DP. 8S. W., Long Beach, Cal. 
—Your pictures indicate that you have 
a very observing mind and see the de- 
tails of things which others pass unno- 
ticed. You believe in having every- 
thing right to start with, and the little 
things in life annoy you quite as much 
as the larger ones, partly from the fact 
that many people are careless and do 
not think of these things, but let them 
slip as though they were beneath their 
notice. You can do many things about 
equally well, and must have had con- 
siderable experience in doing more than 
one man’s line of work. You are quite 
capable in directing and superintending 
others, and can lay out work advan- 
tageously. You should be your own 
master and direct affairs rather than 


be where you will have to obey orders 
and follow out the views and opinions 
of others. You are quite firm and pos- 
itive when you know you are right, and 
can take large responsibilities upon 


your shoulders. Take time to eat, for 
you appear to have a tendency toward 
indigestion, but by care you need not 
know anything about it. 

No. 814. H. 8. M., Omaha, Neb.— 
This lady is well poised. She knows 
how to direct the minds of others and 
has a thoroughly capable mind. She 
is very matter-of-fact, and if she were 
putting a garment together she would 
have all her seams notched, so that cer- 
tain parts would fit into corresponding 
ones. If she were making a cake she 
would flour her currants so that they 
would not sink to the bottom. If she 
were teaching a lesson, she would have 
all her facts ready for her subject, and 
would marshal them in perfect order 
and in such a way that she would be un- 
derstood by every one who listened to 
her. She resembles her father in her 
temperament and her capacity to do 
her work in a businesslike way. When 
she sews on a button, she sews it on 


with double thread, for fear it will come 
off if she simply uses a single thread. 
She is perfectly willing to give advice 
when she thinks it will do some good, 
but she does not want to throw away 
her time on useless things, and she 
would reckon that she was wasting time 
if she gave advice that was not likely to 
be of use. She could support herself 
and family if she needed to do so. She 
is thoughtful of the wants of others, 
and no one goes to her in vain. 

No. 815. H. V. K., Saginaw, Mich. 
—You appear to be pretty well bal- 
anced, and although your constitution 
is healthy, yet you will want to use 
your brain in such a way as to support 
yourself by it, rather than to depend 
upon your muscles. You would enjoy 
professional life, and would make a 
good lawyer if you applied it to the real 
estate business, insurance, or to muni- 
cipal matters, where you could 
straighten out business by giving diplo- 
matic advice, where you would have to 
deal in stocks or attend to investments 
for banks and business houses, and 
where you could adapt yourself to the 
technical side of a subject. You are 
quite ingenious, and show not a little 
capacity for mechanical inventions and 
ingenious contrivances. You are quite 
energetic, but are rather too sensitive ; 
in fact, you think a little too much of 
the criticisms of others, and let them 
weigh upon you when you should go 
ahead and attack work irrespective of 
what others may say concerning you. 
Mechanical engineering would set many 
of your faculties to work, while the 
profession of law would give you ample 
opportunity to analyze any subject that 
came before your notice. 

No. 816. J. A. B., Attica, Ind.— 
The photograph of this little boy indi- 
cates that he has a strong Vital Tem- 
perament, which is quite an exceptional 
thing for a boy, as lads, as a rule, have 
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a strong fusion of the Motive 'Tempera- 
ment. He is a sympathetic lad and re- 
sembles his mother in a good many 
characteristics, we think. He is liable 
to be spoiled, and some care must be 
taken to prevent him from leaning too 
much upon other people. He is per- 
fectly devoted to those whom he loves, 
and we hope he will be fortunate in 
securing teachers who will properly un- 
derstand and appreciate his nature. He 
will be scientific in his desires and 
choice of studies, and we would advise 
him to become a physician, for he will 
make a first-rate one if he does not 
allow his sympathies to bias his mind 


too much. He will be up to date in 
everything he does, and will want the 
latest inventions and the latest mate- 
rial to work with. He is fond of chil- 
dren and will take very kindly to them 
wherever he meets them. He is highly 
conscientious and knows what his obli- 
gations are to others, even although he 
is only six years old. He will make 
quite an effective speaker and will win 
the confidence of an audience with re- 
markable ease. He must have some re- 
sponsibilities given to him so that he 
may work out his character in a strong 
and efficient way. He is a very lovable 
child. 





Correspondents. 


J. S., New York.—The traits of 
character or mental conditions belong- 
ing to the. Motive Temperament which 
you ask about are those that spring 
from large Destructiveness and Com- 
bativeness. The perceptive faculties 
are also large and, generally speaking, 
the mechanical talent is particularly 
emphasized in this combination. The 
color of the hair is generally dark 
brown or black, and the complexion 
is swarthy or olive, but not always so; 
we find that sometimes the Motive 
‘Temperament has a light complexion 
and light brown hair, but these are ex- 
ceptions to the rule. Make a thorough 
study of the Motive Temperament from 
Jacques’ work on the ‘Temperaments, 
L. N. Fowler’s lecture on this subject, 
or “New Physiognomy.” 

T. S., Buffalo, N. Y.—You ask what 
faculties are common to man and ani- 
mals, and which proper to man only. 
We must study the different animals to 
answer this question. Various animals 
show a predominance of different fac- 
ulties. For instance,-the mole has ap- 
parently no moral qualities at all. Its 
largest faculty is Destructiveness. The 
head is very flat but broad; therefore 
the head corresponds with its char- 
acteristics, as the mole is always dig- 


ging up and is a perfect nuisance to 
a gardener. A parrot has Language 
and Imitation and uses these faculties 
in common with man. The peacock has 
large Approbativeness, and consequently 
is proud of showing off his tail. ‘The 
squirrel has large Acquisitiveness and 
lays up nuts for the winter, but the rab- 
bit has practically so small a develop- 
ment of the faculty as to apparently 
show none of it. The horse has large 
Locality ,and can take his master home 
at night quite safely, even when his 
master does not know the way himself. 
The dog shows obedience and has the 
elements of Veneration as far as respect 
for his master goes, but has not the 
sense of prayer or the capacity to dif- 
ferentiate, as man has, between the 
things that are secular and sacred. 
There are cats and dogs that can be 
trusted and that show a conscientious 
spirit. They not only do as they are 
told, but they apparently have a sense 
about them which indicates that they 
know whether a person is cheating them 
or not. Many animals show expectancy 
and manifest the organ of Hope, and 
we find a great number that have Hu- 
man Nature and are able to discern the 
temper and disposition of their masters. 
To narrow the question down to one or 
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two faculties, we find that Spirituality 
is one and Causality another that ani- 
mals do not show in the full sense as 
does man. ‘To be sure, animals show 
faith and expectancy, as well as trust 
in a master, but the animal fails to 
show a higher sense of this faculty for 
spiritual things. The same applies to 
Causality in the reasoning out of 
things. An animal can, up to a certain 
point, reasor correctly, which some peo- 
ple call instinct, but his reason is lim- 
ited to his education, training and cul- 
ture. But there are some animals that 
show more of this faculty than others, 
and in proportion as it is developed in 
certain species, so we will find a double 
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interest in that one to understand and 
interpret the thoughts of man. 

H. B., Ontario, Can—yYou ask if 
photographs indicate the characteristics 
of people. In reply, if the photographs 
are true and not flattered, we can tell 
what the outlines of the character are. 
A gentleman who has just had a photo- 
graph delineated writes: ‘A personal 
examination could not have been more 
satisfactory as to my disposition. You 
have certainly given a perfect descrip- 
tion.” Some photographs, however, are 
much easier to dissect than others, and 
many have them taken on purpose, in 
order to aid us. Let us help you if we 
can in this way. 





Will, Force and Power. 


Appress BY Dr. C. O. SAHLER, DELIVERED AT THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


The last meeting of the season was 
held on May Ist, when Dr. C. O. Sah- 
ler of Kingston delivered an address 
upon ‘Will, Force, Power, and How 
Attained.’ Miss A. Strohmeyer played 
with great taste a number of piano- 
forte selections. Steinway’s piano was 
kindly lent for the occasion. Two 
Phrenological Examinations of a lady 
and gentleman were made by Miss Fow- 
ler. The lady was a_ kindergarten 
teacher; the gentleman was engaged in 
the publishing of books on Engineer- 
ing. In both cases Miss Fowler advised 
the pursuit for which they were best 
adapted, and in doing so mentioned 
teaching in the first case, and electrical 
work or superintendency in a business 
in the second, without knowing either 
subject. 

In the absence of the President, Mr. 
Hyde, who was in Massachusetts,Miss 
Fowler presided and appropriately in- 
troduced Dr. Sahler, the lecturer of the 
evening. She mentioned Dr. Sahler’s 
work at Kingston and his excellent 
book on “Psychology,” which was tak- 
ing its place among “New Thought” 
publications. 


On commencing his lecture, the Doc- 
tor said that the subject selected for 
him was a large one, and he feared he 
would not be able to do justice to it 
in one evening. He succeeded however, 
in explaining to the satisfaction of all 
present the definition of Will, Force and 
Power, and finally summed up all three 
and explained how they could be en- 
couraged. He brought with him, as il- 
lustrations, a large magnet and an elec- 
tric battery. Both of these he used to 
show how, when the right conditions 
surround us, we can attract magnetic 
influences. He said that in the mineral 
and vegetable worlds, as well as in all 
animal, chemical, electrical and ethe- 
real life, we find that the same prin- 
ciples express themselves, and one is 
but a stepping stone to the next. When 
he took up a piece of steel and pre- 
sented it to the audience, there ap- 
peared nothing uncommon in the mag- 
net ; but when he placed it in close con- 
tact with the magnet he found that 
there was an attractive force in it, 
though it was an invisible one. So 
with the electric battery. In the sim- 
ple cylinder which he held, and which 
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contained the electric current, one could 
not see anything out of the way, though 
when he attached a couple of wire 
cords to the battery, a bell rang at the 
other end of the cords, showing that 
the negative or quiescent state was 
changed into a dynamic battery through 
chemical and electrical conditions. So 
the same or similar results would ac- 
crue in mental, physical and spiritual 
matters if we polarized ourselves in the 
right way, by bringing out our individ- 
ual power. He advised none to live a 
narrow prescribed life, but to get rid 
of the bondage that held their powers 
dormant. He said he owed a good deal 
of his present freedom of mind and 


power to what he had learned from the - 


American Institute of Phrenology, as 
many years ago Mr. Sizer had opened 
his eyes about himself and given him 
some good advice, which by following 
he had benefited greatly. 

At the close of the lecture Miss 
Fowler urged all present to think more 
deeply on what the Doctor had said to 
them, for there was much talent and 
ability wasted in every one, which was 
not properly understood -or polarized, 
and Phrenology would help them to do 
so. 

Mr. Piercy made the announcements 
of the future meetings connected with 
the Institute, and invited all to be pres- 
ent at the opening meeting, to be held 
on September the 5th. 





FOWLER INSTITUTE. 


At the monthly meeting of students 
at the Fowler Institute on April 25th, 
an excellent paper was read by Mrs. 
M. Willis, on the “Professional Man, 
His Mental Requirements.” 

She said in part, “There is some- 
thing almost pathetic in the fact that 
while men upon looking at a building 
pronounce unhesitatingly as to whether 
the style of architecture be Norman, 
Gothic, Tudor, ete.; yet how few can 
classify themselves from a physiologi- 
cal point of view. 

“This is often well accomplished (a 
painful and even a humilitating clas- 
sification), but it is essential we should 
recognize the fact that morbid intro- 
spection is not self-knowledge, and en- 
deayor to discover a way of looking at 
ourselves calmly, dispassionately and 
scientifically. 

A man’s place in nature, Drum- 
mond says, is to be decided by the 
characteristic functions habitually 
discharged by him. 


“The science of Phrenology enables 
us to classify men as distinctly as the 
botanist, and the line of classification 
is as broad as the distinction between 
the daffodil and the future oak tree, 
therefore the distinction between a me- 
chanical type, business type, and pro- 
fessional type of man is clear and de- 
fined to the physiological psychologist.” 

Mrs. Willis then gave descriptive de- 
lineations of the leading characteristics 
that will be possessed by the successful 
lawyer, barrister, physician, surgeon. 
actor, dramatist and author and showed 
the various combinations of mental or- 
gans including quality and tempera- 
ment that are to be observed in those 
who have made their mark in either 
of the above professions. 

An interesting discussion followed, 
in which Mr. Berry, Mr. Dayes and Mr. 
Elliott took part. : 

Mrs. Willis was heartily thanked for 
her thoughtful paper. 





THE BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY INCORPORATED. 


On April 19th Mr. James Webb, the 
newly elected President, delivered his 


Presidential address. There was a 


large meeting of members and friends 
Dr. Bernard Hollander occupied the 
chair, and introduced Mr. Webb as a 
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veteran in Phrenology, whose long life 
had been spent in its advocacy; he had 
been a constant fighter in defence of 
the subject, and spent much labor in 
collecting new proofs of its truth, and 
now, when he ought to be resting, he 
was still as active as any young man. 

Mr. Webb in his able address took 
up some of the attacks that had re- 
cently been made upon Phrenology by 
medical men and others, and disposed 
of them in fine and searching style. 
He referred also to the work and 
growth of the society, its crusade 
against prejudice and error in high 
places, and concluded with some re- 
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marks on the present outlook, which 
he considered distinctly encouraging, 
and on the future labors of the Soci- 
ety, and the ultimate victory of Phre- 
nological principles. The address was 
received with loud applause, and was 
followed by an interesting discussion 
in which the following phrenological 
workers took part: Mr. G. Hart-Cox, 
Mr. William Cox, Mr. H. Proctor, Mr. 
Zyto and Dr. Bernard Hollander. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Webb for his excellent address, in ac- 
knowledging which he briefly replied to 
some points in the discussion, 





Field 


MR. ALLEN HADDOCK. 

We are sure that all our readers will 
sympathize with our San Francisco 
friend, Mr. Allen Haddock, who has 
lost terribly by the recent disaster. A 
letter from him states that he has not 
only lost his office and business, but 
he is also suffering from the shock. He 
is now stoping with his daughter 
in Portland, Oregon. On May 2d. 
Miss Fowler made an appeal to her 
audience at her Wednesday Morning 
Talkon Mr. Haddock’s behalf, which 
was immediately responded to, and 
the amount raised was at once for- 
warded to Mr. Haddock. 

As we have made no public ap- 
peal we take this opportunity of say- 
ing that any donations sent to the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL office, 24 
East 22d Street, will be forwarded to 
our much respected friend who has held 
the Phrenological torch so faithfully 
and well for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Acknowledgments of the same 
will be given in the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. We are anxious to swell the 
amount to a large figure as quickly as 
possible. No one knows the suffer- 
ing, mortification and shock that fire 
and earthquake bring, except those who 
are called to experience them. Let us 
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all share our sympathy with our friend 
in this moment of sorrow by some prac- 
tical expression of aid. 

As Mr. Allen Haddock cannot con- 
tinue his business in California at 
present, he has referred all enquirers to 
the Fowler & Wells Company, who will 
gladly do all in their power on his 
behalf. 

All subscribers to Human Nature 
who remit $1.00 will receive the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL to the end of 
1907. 

We are glad to state that Mr. Wilson 
McDonald, the sculptor and phrenolo- 
gist, has recovered from his recent ac- 
cident sufficiently to walk a few blocks, 
and hopes presently to be able to call 
at the Institute. All our friends who 
have had the opportunity of hearing 
this interesting and fearless exponent 
of Phrenology will be glad to know 
of his welfare. 

Mr. Owen Williams, Phrenologist 
and Lecturer, is agent for the PHren- 
OLOGICAL JOURNAL and all of Fowler 
& Wells’ publications. He is doing ex- 
cellent work at present in Philadelphia, 
and from there goes to Atlantic City 
for the summer. ; 

Mr. D. T. Elliott of the Fowler In- 
stitute, 4 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
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Circus, London, is engaged in giving 
Phrenological Examinations durmg 
each day, holds classes every week for 
students of the science, and gives lec- 
tures on the study before literary soci- 
eties in and around London. 

Mr. J. M. Fitzgerald is located in 
Chicago, where he is engaged in Phren- 
ological work during the day and de- 
votes his evenings to the study of medi- 
cine. He occasionally lectures before 
literary, business and artistic clubs. 

Last month Mr. M. Tope of Bowers- 
ton, Ohio, convened a highly interesting 
Convention on Phrenology, when a fine 
program was arranged. A fuller report 
will appear in our next issue. 

Mr. Wolfe of Seattle, Wash., has ar- 
ranged for a Conference on Human Im- 
provement, including the subject of 
Phrenology, for July. We wish him 
every success. 

Mr. H. H. Hinman is: working like 
a bee at Fort Worth, Texas. He re- 


cently gave three lectures at the Medi- 
cal College in the above-named town, 
and made delineations of most of the 


students. Previously the students did 
not believe in Phrenology, but now they 
are convinced that it is a science. His 
lectures were on “The Brain and Brain 
Dissection,” when he explained the dif- 
ferent parts of this organ; “The Thick 
and the Thin Parts of the Skull;” and 
“The Circulation of the Brain.” After 
his first lecture the students cheered him 
to the echo. He explained that the 
brain and skull change with use and 
exercise the same as do the muscles and 
all parts of the body. He writes, “I 
love Phrenology and expect to spend 
my life in the good work.” 

Dr. W. G. Alexander is at Victoria, 
British Columbia, engaged in lecturing 
on Phrenology. 

Mr. J. Thornley (class 05) has an 
office in Paterson, N. J., where he is 
devoting himself to Phrenology, and 
where we found him the other after- 
noon most pleasantly located. 

Mr. Youngquist is busily engaged in 
pursuing his Phrenological work in 
Sweden. Few students have persevered 
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so indefatigably in starting classes, lec- 
turing and publishing as has Mr. 
Youngquist. He deserves our best 
wishes and encouraging commendation. 

Miss Fowler will deliver eight lec- 
tures in Maine during the first two 
weeks in July. ; 

Miss J. A. Fowler has been lectur- 
ing in New York City. She receives 
callers for Phrenological Examinations 
daily at the Fowler & Wells Company’s 
office. 

Pittsburg is fortunate in having three 
exponents of Phrenology; namely, Geo. 
Markley (class 92), Paul G. Kington 
(class 99), and Otto Hatry, all of 
whom are engaged in Phrenological 
work in their respective ways. 

C. A. Tyndall is now located in Illi- 
nois from last advices. 

Wm. MacLuen of Perry, Iowa, and 
H. W. Smith of Calvert, Kansas, are 
permanently located in the above- 
named towns, and disseminating Phre- 
nology. 

John T. Miller, editor of “The Char- 
acter Builder,” and Professor of Hy- 
giene at’ the L. D. S. University, is 
busy in the field lecturing on Phren- 
ology. 

Every one nowadays is asking for 
health bread, and as we have been fa- 
vored with a loaf that is called “P. C.” 
Health Bread, made by the Baking 
Company of Philadelphia, we can thor- 
oughly recommend it to those who 
have dyspepsia, and stomach or bowel 
troubles. It is made of the whole wheat 
and contains “no fat and no sugar.” 
It is guaranteed to cure constipation 
if eaten exclusively in the place of ordi- 
nary baker’s bread and thoroughly mas- 
ticated. It is cheaper and you get more 
health and strength by eating this 
bread than you do from most kinds 
of food. 

There are many teachers of music, 
but only a few know how to impart 
their knowledge scientifically. Mrs. R.R. 
Reid has given many years to the tech- 
nique of music and is therefore pre- 
pared to teach both advanced pupils 
and beginners. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorpora- 
ted under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, 
for the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of 


Fowler & Wells. 


The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of 
‘the business, or in its general management, All remittances should be 


‘made payable to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 





The Subscription Price of the PurENoLoGicaL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 

Money, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on New 
York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters are re- 
quired to Register Letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


Postage-Stamps wil! be rcceived for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred: they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
Ye sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


Change of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceeding month. 


Letters of Inquiry requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and give 
name and full address every time you write. 


All Letters should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person eonnected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured. 


Any Book, Periodical, Chart, Etc., may be or- 
dercd from this office at Publishers’ prices, 


Agents Wanted for the PHrEeNnoLoaicaL JourNAL 
and our Book Publications to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


We are gratified to note that Dr. J. 
A. Denkinger, an expert on Phrenolog- 
ical subjects, has written a paper for 
the Boston District Eclectic Medical 
Society on “Types of Physique and 
Their Relation to Health and Disease.” 
He has taken up the subject pretty 
thoroughly, and has dealt at some length 
with the classification of temperaments. 
This article was afterward published in 
the Eclectic Review. 


Naturopath, New York City.—The 
Kuhne Cure is discussed in this maga- 
zine by Hans Knoch, who writes upon 
the benefits derivable from Louis 
Kuhne’s work on “Curing Disease With- 
out Drugs.” He was a great man, but 
like all reformers, has had many to 


combat his views. Persons are now be- 
coming more sensible and alive to the 
benefits obtainable from his teaching. 
Another article is upon “The Origin of 
Direct Skeletal Adjustment,” by Dr. 
S. M. Langworthy, President of the 
American School of Chiropractic. This, 
together with an article by Benedict 
Lust, M.D., on “Neurasthenia and 
School Tasks,” are excellent reading. 


The Character Builder, Salt Lake 
City, Utah—lIs a magazine for home 
and school. It devotes its pages to the 
physical, intellectual, social, moral and 
spiritual training of the mind. It con- 
tains a Youths’ Department, one de- 
voted to Rational Medicine, to Edu- 
cational Notes, and Home Making. We 
wish it all the success that its ener- 
getic editor can desire. 


Review of Reviews, New York City. 
—Contains leading articles from the 
principal magazines of the. month. It 
always contains some interesting notes 
on new books and points out the salient 
characteristics of the magazines of the 
world. 


Vegetarian Magazine, Chicago, Ill— 
Contains an important article on “The 
Natural Food of Man, judging from his 


structure,” also articles on Fruits, 
Roots and Vegetables. One department 
is on “General Advice.” Another is on 
“The Dining-room,” conducted by 
Blanche M. Elfrink. An article on 
“Fruits and Nuts, the Diet of the 
Future,” is by Josiah Oldfield, and is 
exceedingly interesting. 
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The Delineator, New York.—Is a 
magazine that contains all the Spring 
fashions for women and children, and 
a great deal of reading matter besides, 
which will interest the general reader. 
Biographies, new books, the homes of 
our celebrities, make interesting read- 
ing for young and old. 


Lippincott’s, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
Contains stories that are completed in 
this number, and always some funny 
bits at the end which go far to lighten 
and brighten the magazine. It was 
established many years ago, yet each 
number is fresh and entertaining. 


Medical Talk for the Home, Colum- 
bus, Ohio.—This is the last number of 
the magazine that has worked its way 
up until it has beome recognized as an 
important factor in the magazines of 
the month. Its articles are always terse 
and to the point, and its editor is an 
energetic, fearless writer and knows 
how to condense a great deal into a 
little space. 


Suggestion, Chicago, Ill—Is ably 
edited by Herbert A. Parkyn. It is 
called the “New Psychology Magazine 
for Thinkers,” and generally has arti- 
cles on “Psychic Research,” ‘“Auto- 
Suggestion,’ “Suggestive Therapeut- 
ics,’ “Drugless Healing,’ “Nature 
Cure,” Personal Magnetism,” 
“Thought Power,” “Hlth, Happiness 
and Success.” 


Medical Times, New York.—This 
journal is devoted to medicine, surgery 
and collateral sciences. It was founded 
by Egbert Guernsey, M.D., and is now 
conducted by Alfred Kimball Hills, 
M.D. It is a thoroughly up-to-date 
journal. One of its articles in the May 
issue is upon “The Latest Suggestions 
in the Treatment of Children’s Dis- 
eases,” by Walter Berger, M.D. This 
is a very opportune article, and is one 
that should do a great amount of good. 
It is followed by a short paragraph on 
“Appendicitis in Children,” which dis- 
ease, the article points out, is difficult 
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of diagnosis because of the difficulty of 
examination due to crying, restlessness 
and general rigidity, and the inability 
of the very young to relate their symp- 
toms. 


The American Medical Journal, 
St. Louis, Mo.—Generally has some in- 
teresting editorials by M. M. Hamlin, 
M.D.; Mr. W. L. Leister, and Fred- 
erick Wallace Abbott. It contains one 
department upon “Gynecology and Ab- 
dominal Surgery,” which is conducted 
by H. H. Helbing, M.D. It contains 
reports of different societies scattered 
throughout the country. 


Vaccination, Kokomo, Ind.—This 
magazine is edited by Frank D. Blue, 
who believes that we should go on 
preaching the doctrine opposed to vac- 
cination and enlighten the people on 
the evils brought about thereby. 


The Christian Advocate, New York. 
Contains a picture of San Francisco on 
its front page, a letter from a girl in 
San Francisco, and a picture of the 
Leland Stanford Memorial Church; 
also an interesting article by Jennie 
Fowler Willing on “Getting Rid of the 
Microbes.” The issue for May 3d is 
particularly interesting. 


The Christian Work and Evangelist, 
New York.—lIts articles for the week 
ending May 5th were upon the follow- 
ing topics: “Working for a United 
Church,” by Rev. Chas. L. Thompson, 
D.D.; “The Bringing Out and Bringing 
In,” by the Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler; 
“Sheldon and Ross in Cincinnati,’ by 
the Rev. T. W. Rainey; “The True 
Story of Nob Hill, San Francisco,” by 
Joseph Newton Halleck; and-“A Pen 
Picture of San Francisco as it was be- 
fore the Fire,’ by Louise D. Mitchell. 


Good Health, Battle Creek, Mich.— 
This is a journal of Hygiene, edited by 
J. H. Kellogg, M.D. Among other 
good things that the journal contains 
is an article on ‘““How to Win the Birds 
about our Homes ;” another is on “Cul- 
tivating Lung Capacity ;” a third is on 
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“An Individual Menu for One Day,” 
showing amount needed and food units 
for each article. All of these are highly 
interesting articles, while under the edi- 
torial column the subject of “Neuras- 
thenia” is touched upon, and the wel- 
come news that “King Edward has 
stopped Smoking” is discussed. To- 
bacco is no respecter of persons, we are 
told. It kills a king just as certainly 
as it does a street loafer or greenhouse 
pest. We are glad to know that any 


one who is so hard a worker as King 
Edward is willing to give up what has 
been killing him by inches for the last 
twenty years, and we trust that his 
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example will be followed. 


We have received a copy of the 
“ Natal Mercury” which publishes 
an article on “The Faculties of the 
Mind” by F. W. Fitzsimmons. 


The Daily Express, London, Eng. 
—For March 24th, contained an ex- 
pert sketch of De Rougemont, the 
outcast, by Mr. D. T. Elliott, of the 
Fowler Institute, London, Eng 


The April number ot the LZtholog- 
ical Journal has just been received 
on going to press. 





Publishers 


Choice of Pursuits; or, What to do and 
Why. Describing Seventy-five Trades and 
Professions, and the Temperaments and 
Talents required for each. Also, How to 
Educate on Phrenological Principles, each 
man for his proper work. Together with 
Portraits and Biographies of more than One 
Hundred successful thinkers and workers, 
New Edition, Revised and enlarged. 680 
pages. Full page portrait of author, Nel- 
son Sizer. Price, cloth, $2,00. 

Harmony of Phrenology. In the Defin- 
ition of the Organs, their uses, excess, and 
deficiency ; with quotations from the Bible 
recognizing every Faculty and Passion, san- 
etioning their use and warning against their 
abuse. By Nelson Sizer. Price, 10 cents. 

Phrenological Game, ‘The Perfect 
Man.” This introduces Phrenology into a 
new Game on the same basis as the old and 
well-known game of ‘* Authors.” A Card 
game, giving instruction and amusement, 
Price, 25 cents. 

The Temperaments; or, Varieties of Phy- 
sical Constitution in Man, considered in 
their relation to Mental Character and Prac- 
tical Affairs of Life. By D. H. Jacques, 
M.D. With an Introduction by H. §S8., 
Drayton, A. M. 350 pages, _150 illustra- 
tions. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

Catechism of Phrenology, Illustrating the 
Principles of Science, by means of short con- 
versational questions and answers, thus 
adapting it alike to the young and old, Re- 
vised and enlarged by Nelson Sizer, 96 
pp., paper. Price, 25 cents, 

Indications of Character in the Head and 
Face. 12 mo, 66 pages, 30 Illustrations. 
Fourth Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 
Price, Paper, 25 cents, 


Department. 


Rey, 
Price, 


Phrenology and the Seriptures. By 
John Pierpont. 12mo, 44 pp. 
paper, 10 cents. 

Self-Culture and Perfection of Character, 
including the Management of Youth Illus- 
trated. By O. 8, Fowler. Price, $1.00, 

Education of the Feelings and Affections, 
By CHARLES BRAY, Edited, with Notes and 
Illustrations from the Third London Edition, 
by Nelson Sizer, Price, $1,50. 

A Manual of Mental Science for Teachers 
and Student: Or, Childhood, Its Character 
and Culture. By Jessie A. Fowler. This 
work is the latest treatise on the Psychology 
of Children and contains a Psychological 
Chart for recording the developments of the 
child, Parents and Teachers will find a 
most useful assistant in this work, Price, 
Cloth, $1.00, 

Brain and Mind; or Mental Science Con- 
sidered in Accordance with the Principles 
of Phrenology and in Relation to Modern 
Physiology. By Henry 8. Drayton, A. M., 
M. D., and James MeNeill, A. M. Sixth 
Edition ; Revised and Extended, 354 pages. 
124 Illustrations. Price, $1.50, 

Education. By SpurzHEm, Its Ele- 
mentary Principles, founded on the Nature 
of Man. With an Appendix by 8S, R. WELLS, 
containing a Description of the Tempera- 
ments and a Brief Analysis of the Phren- 
ological Faculties. Twelfth American Edi- 
tion. Improved by the Author, from the 
Third London Edition, 12 mo,, 334 pages, 
Illustrated. Price, $1.25, 

Education and Self-Improvment Complete, 
Comprising ‘‘ Physiology Animal and Ment- 
al,”’ ‘*Self-Culture and Perfection of Char- 
acter,” atid Memory, Price, $2.50. 
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How to Teach, According to Tempera- 
ment and wental Development; or, Phren- 
ology. in the School-room and the Family. 
331 pages. Portrait of author, and forty 
illustrations. By NELson Si1zER, Price 
$1.50. 

Phrenological Illustrations. -A set of 54 
Portraits for the use of Lecturers, Includ- 
ing the Temperaments in their specific char- 
acteristics, the different groups of the 
Faculties, the Phrenological casts, large and 
small, in contrast, plates of the Brain, &c., 
54 charts in all, the portraits being life size, 
Price, $30.00. 

The Well Dressed Woman. A study in 
the Practical Application to Dress of the 
Laws of Health, Art and Morals, Illus- 
trated. By Mrs HELEN G, Ecos, Price, 
cloth, $1.00. 

How to Live. 
SOLON RoBINson, 
$1.00. 

How to Improve the Memory. By G. H. 
J. Dutton, Illustrated. Price, 10 cents. 

Vegetarianism the Radical Cure for In- 
temperance. By Harriet P. Fowler, Price, 
by mail 30 cents. 

How to Strengthen the Memory; or Natu- 
ral and Scientific Methods of Never Forget- 
ting. By Dr. M. L. Holbrook. Price $1.00. 
Success in life depends largely on never for- 
getting, 

WEEVER’S Works for the Young. Em- 
bracing the three volumes entitled ‘* Hopes 
and Helps for the Young of both Sexes.” 
‘Aims and Aids for Giris and Young Wo- 
men,” ‘ Ways of Life; or, The Right Way 
andthe Wrong Way.” 626 pages. Price, 
cloth, $2.00. 

Looking Forward for Young Men, 
Interest and Success. By Rev. 
Weever, Extra cloth, About 200 
Price, $1.00, 

“Of Such is the Kingdom,” and other 
poems, By Anna Olcott Commelin, A col- 
lection of miscellaneous poems, containing, 
“Niagara,” ‘The Poet’s Gift,” ete. Bound 
in fine English cloth gilt side and back 
stamp, decorative cover, Price $1.50. 

Success and Power, and How to Attain it; 
natural sciences, wisdom religion, squl, 
mind and body; human nature and its eul- 
ture. By W. Rockwell Kent. Price 25 
cents, me 

“The Kaaterskill Fairies,” By Anna Ol- 
cott Commelin. Illustrated by Katharine 
Ripley Noyes. This is a charming little 
story in the form of an allegory, in which 
Care is made to be a Giant, bringing trouble 
to all, Price, 75 cents 

How to Study Strangers by the Tempera- 
ment Face and Head. (A Sequel to Heads 
and Faces,) By Nelson Sizer. A new de- 
parture in ‘“‘character study.” The brain; 
its structure and uses, The skull and its 
relation to the brain. Skull made thin by 


Saving and Wasting. By 
343 pages. Price, cloth, 


Their 
G. #8. 
pages. 
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brain activity, A new facial angle, Teim- 
perament; its influence on character, Bene- 
factors of mankind. Literary and business 
success. Talent and culture. Varied and 
peculiar organizations, Great historic char- 
acters, Capacity and culture, Child cul- 
ture. Character studies of Bill Nye, Lucy 
Stone, Marshall P, Wilder, Gen. B. F. Tra- 
cey, ete. Profession of Law, Science, Min- 
istry, etc, 368 pages, 315 illustrations. 
Price, cloth $1.50, 

Notes on Beauty, Vigor and Development 
or How to Acquire Plumpness of Form, 
Strength of Limb and Beauty of Complexion 
with rules for Diet and bathing, and a se- 
ries of improved physical exercises. By 
William Milo of London. 23 illustrations. 
Price 10 cents, 

Chronic Diseases, especially the nervous 
diseases of women, By D. Rosch. Price, 
25 cents, 

Smoking and Drinking. Does it pay to 
smoke? Will the coming man drink wine? 
Inebriate asylums and a visit toone, By 
James Parton, 151 pages. Price, paper 
50 cents, cloth 75 cents. 

Tobacco; its Effects on the Human Sys- 
tem. By Dr. Wm. A. Olcott. With notes 
and additions by Nelson Sizer. 149 pages. 
Price 25 cents. 

Tea and Coffee: their Physical, Intellec- 
tual and Moral Effects onthe Human Sys- 
tem. By Dr. Wm. A. Olcott, With notes 
and additions by Nelson Sizer, 118 pages. 
Price, paper 25 cents. 

Muscle-Beating ; or Home Gymnastics for 
Sick and Well. By C. Klemm, manager of 
the gymnasium of Riga, Price, by mail 30 
cents, 

Life at Home; or the Family and its Mem- 
bers. By Wm, Aikman, D.D. New and 
revised edition. Price, cloth $1.50. The 
subjects of husbands and wives, parents, 
children, brothers, sisters, employers and 
employed, and the altar in the house, form 
som of the principal chapter headings in 
this book, which has received universal 
commendation from the press. 

The Encyclopedia of Face and Form 
Reading; or, Personal Traits, both Physical 
and Mental, revealed by outward signs 
through practical and sientific physiognomy 
Being a manual of instruction in the know- 
ledge of the human physiognomy and organ- 
ism. By Mary Olmsted Stanton, author of 
‘A Practical and Sientific Treatise on Phy- 
siognomy” ; ‘‘A Chart for the Delineation of 
Mental and Physiological Characteristics,” 
ete. With an outline of study, glossary and 
classified suggestive questions and elaborate 
aids to the study, together with original 
articles upon vital subjects by distinguished 
auihorities. Second edition, revised. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. Over 1300 pages. Price 
$5.00. 
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The Student’s Set 


The New Illustrated Self-Instructor 
In Phrenology, Physiology and Physiognomy. 
A complete Handbook for the People. With 
over one hundred new illustrations, including 
a chart for the use of practical Phrenologists. 
Revised arid printed from New Plates. 12mo, 
I92 pages. By the Renowned Phrenologists, 
Profs. O. S. and L. N. FOowLER. Cloth, $1.00, 


Lectures on Man 


A series of twenty-one Lectures on Physiology 
and Phrenology, delivered by Prof. L. N. Fow- 
ler, during his first tour in England, many of 
which are now ou. of print and can only be had 
in this volume. $1.50. 


Brain and Mind 


Or, Mental Science Considered in Accordance 
with the Principles of Phrenology and in Rela- 
tion to Modern Physiology. Illustrated. By 
H. S. Drayton, A.M., M.D., and JAMES 
MCNEIL, A.M. Extra Cloth, $1.50. 


The Temperaments 
Considered in their relation to Mental Charac- 
ter and Practical Affairs of Life. , 
Jacques, M.D. 150 illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


Fowler’s New Phrenological Bust 
With upwards of one hundred divisions, in 
china. Newly discovered organs are added, 
and the old organs have been subdivided to in- 
dicate the various phases of action which many 
of them assume. It is a perfect model, beau- 
tiful as a work of art, and is undoubtedly the 
latest contribution to Phrenological Science, 
and the most complete bust ever published. 
Price $5 00. 


New Physiognomy 
Or, Signs of Character, as manifested through 
-~ temperament and external forms, and es- 
pecially in the ‘‘Human Face Divine.” 
One thousand illustrations. By S. R. WELLS. 
$3.00. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental 
Applied to the Preservation and Restoration of 
Health of Body and Power of Mind. Twenty- 
fivé illustrations. By O. S. FOWLER. Una- 
bridged edition. Price $1.00. 


The Constitution of Man 
Considered in relation to external objects. By 
Geo. CoMBE. With portrait. Bound in Cloth, 
$1.25. » 


A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory 

Founded on an analysis of the Human Consti- 

tution considered in its threefold nature— 

Mental, Physiological, and Expressional. By 

Tuomas A. and WILLIAM HyDe. Price 

$2.00. 

The authors have studied the subject closely, and 
present it from new and original standpoints. This is 
not a commonplace book on the plan of numerous 
school textbooks, but one well worthy the attention 
of all who would excel as speakers, readers, etc. 


Hygiene of the Brain 
And the Cure of Nervousness. By M. L. HoL- 
BROOK. Part I. contains chapters on the Brain, 
the Spinal Cord, the Cranial and Spinal Nerves. 
How to Cure Nervousness. Value of a Large 
Supply of Food in Nervous Disorders. Fifty 
Important Questions Answered. Price $1.00, 





for which I enclose $13.00. 
Express Address 





Please send to my address, as below, the STUDENT'S SET (Price, $18.75], 
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SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


By BENJAMIN F. LOOMIS, 
Graduate of the American Institute of Phrenology, Class of 1856 
JUST PUBLISHED 
339 PAGEs, $1.50 ILLUSTRATED 
Showing the Harmony of the Sciences, and their Relation to Re- 
ligion; or the Relatlon of Man to the Universe. 
The Macrocosm and the Microcosm. 
Phrenology and Astrology, or the Influence of the Planets on the 
Human Mind, and containing the Horoscope of 
Jesus Christ and of Adam. 
The Progress of the World, as Explained by the Principles of 
Phrenology. 
Harmony between Science and Religion; The Keys of the King- 
dom of Heaven; Spiritual Knowledge; The Bottomless Pit. 
‘““HOLY MATERNITY,” by Estelle M. Loomis. 
The Principles of Salvation scientifically considered. Philosophy 
of Sacrifice. Taurus the Bull. The Opening of the Seal, etc. 

‘* The world is becoming more accustomed to monopolies, large 
corporations, and trust companies, which are beginning to con- 
trol every form of trade and business, and it is not surprising to 
find that even in the literary world the same spirit which domi- 
nates commerce is also at work here. In the above named volume 
before us, ‘SCIENCE AND RELIGION,’ we find that the author 
has not only given us an idea of Science, which in itself is a 
large subject to treat, but he has also united the subject of Re- 
ligion to his comprehensive view of Science, and we have pre- 
sented to us in one book the key of many interesting subjects 
which, as a rule, areader has to secure several books to study. 
It shows us how Astronomy and the Solar System is allied to 
Phrenology, and how if the principles of Astrology are true as 
applied to this life, they are also applicable to spiritual knowl- 
edge. It tells us what are the keys to the kingdom of Heaven. 
It lays before us the problem why we should be Christians; and 
the principles of salvation. It speaks of the progress of the world 
as explained by the principles of Phrenology. Thus, the first 
part of the book treats of the Sideral System, and Chapter 1 is 
illustrated with views of the Solar System. After speaking of 
the comparative dimensions of the sun, the planets and their 
satellites, he next introduces, in Part II, the general principles 
of Phrenology, the definition of the organs, and as the ‘author 
has made a study of Phrenology, he gives in brief an outline of 
the subject. Part III is devoted to the general views and scope 
of Astrology, while Part IV shows the harmony between Phren- 
ology and Astrology, or the influence of the planets onthe human 
mind. In this section the writer gives the horoscope cf Jesus 
Christ, and shows that He was born at the only time when it was 
possible for a perfect man to be born. He goes on to state that 
if Christ was born on December 25th, in the year1, B. C., or 
just one week before the beginning of the Christian era, as is ex- 
plained in the horoscope of Christ, and if Adam were created, or 
existed, just four thousand years before the birthof Christ, as is 
claimed by Astrology, then if we compute the mean motion of 
the planets back for a period of just four thousand years, taking 
the horoscope of Christ as a basis, we will then have an approxi- 
mate horoscope for the first man, Adam, and it would indicate 
that Adam had his memorable existence and trialsin the year 
4001, B.C. We believe this is an original thought with Mr. Loo- 
mis and we commend his theories to our readers, for we believe 
that the originality of the book will appeal to many in a new 
light.."" ~Phrenological Journal. 

NEW YORK 
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LONDON 
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MINING eresas that almost sell themselves. viz., 
The Wyandot, Summit, Toledo- le Creek, 
Gold Coin, and Commercial Men’s. Guaranteed O 
K. or Subject to exchange. Write for terms and ten 
Mining Rules. Address Dr. H. A. Mumaw, Elkhart, 
Ind. 


UNCOOKED 


FRUIT, NUT AND CEREAL FOODS 
DATENUT FIGHAZEL FRUIT BREAD 


Sample of either by mail, 10c ; all three, 25c. 
Twenty other ‘‘Good Things to Eat,’’ made without 
lard, suet glue or other dead-animal matter. Write 
for list or send $1 for 5-Ib. box of samples, cooked 
and uncooked. 


STRAIGHT EDGE KITCHEN 
Being the Commissary Department of the Straight 
Edge Industrial Settlement, 1 Abingdon Sq., N. Y. 
Write for information about the Straight Edge In- 
dustries and waysin which you can co-operate with 
us for human betterment, physical, moral, industri- 
al, social, financial. 











PD, 
s O DIXON'S < 0)= 
FOR HIGH QUALITY 


If you don’t know DIXON QUALITY send 16 cents 
in stamps for g*perous samples of Pencils and a 


copy of DIXON’S PENCIL GUIDE. Mention this adv. 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 





























If You Are Interested In 


F ISH ING 
HUNTING 


Send for a FREE SAMPLE COPY OF 


THE AMATEUR 
SPORTSMAN 


Published By The - - - 
M. T. Richardson Company 
23 Park Place, ON. Y., City 





It is one of the standard sportmen’s pub- 
lications of the country and possesses 
features of interest pertaining to no 
other sportsmen’s publication. 








ALL ABOUT 


keeper’ 's 
e tosuccess. The Weekly 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
teils how to make the most money with ween. 
Contributors are practical honey-produce 
who know how. Interesting — instructive. rit 
per year;3mos. (13 copies), 20c. Sample free. 
oy American Bee Journal, 334 Dearborn St.,Chicago 











LEGITIMATE vm investments are SAFE and 
PROFITABLE. I deal in THAT KIND ONLY. I 
have studdied this business for many years. I do not 
undertake a proposition unless I am conv inced MYSELF 
that itis good. Write for particulars or call and talk it 
over. Address, Dr. H. A. Mumaw, Elkhart, Ind. 
FREE to F. A. M. A_ beautiful 
Masonic Calendar, also large cata- 
logue of Masonic books and goods 
with bottom prices. Regalia, Jew- 
els, Badges, Pins, Charms and Lodge 
Supplies. Beware of spurious Ma 
sonic books. 


REDDING & CO., 
of Masonic Goods, No. 2 


CM OO 


t 
DRAWING LESSONS THE HUMAN HEAD 





Publishers and Manufacturers 
12 Broadway, New York City, 


DS) 


Become A Vegetarian 


And become stronger, healthier, happier, clearer-headed 
~and save money. Learn about Vegetarianism through 
THE VEGETARIAN MAGAZINE. 


The Vegetarian Magazine stands for a cleaner body, a 
healthier mentality and a higher morality. Advocates dis- 
use of flesh, fish and fowl as food; hygienic living and 
natural methods of obtaining health. -reaches human- 
itarianism, purity and temperance in all things. Upholds 
all that’s sensible, right and decent. Able contrtbutors. 
Has a Household Departmeat which tells how to prepare 
Healthful and Nutritious Dishes without the tse of meats 
or animal fats. Gives valuable Tested Receipes and use- 
ful hints on HYGIENE, SELECTION OF FOODS, 
TABLE DECORATION, KITCHEN ECONOMY, CARE 
OF COOKING UTENSILS, etc. Full of timely hints on 
PREVENTION AND CURE OF DISEASE. Gives 
portraits of prominent vegetarians and personal testimon- 
ials from those who have been cured of long standing dis- 
eases by the adoption of a natural method of living. TELLS 
HOW TO CUT DOWN LIVING EXPENSES WITH 
OUT GOING WITHOUT ANY OF LIFE’S NECESS- 
ITIES. EXPLAINS THE ONLY WAY OF PERMAI 
ENTLY CURING THE LIQUOR HABIT. WAYS TO 
INCREASE MUSCLE AND BRAIN POWER. Valu- 
able hints on Child-Culture—how to inculcate uncelfish- 
ness, benevolence and sympathy in children. A magazine 
forthe whole family. Uniquely printed, well illustrated. 








7 = x 
NEWARK J 








Pages 7 by roinchesin size. Published monthly. Sent 
post-paid to your address, 1 year, for $1.00; 6 months, 
for 50.; 3 months for 25c,; rmonth, for roc. No free 
copies. 


Vegetarian Magazine 


80 DEARBORN ST., Chicago, III. 





In writing to advertisers, please mention the Phrenological Journal, 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, 
by water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and 
other natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A Christian family home, 44 years in 
this work. Noinsane, 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. 2 lady_physicians. 

Address F, WILSON HURD, NortH WaTeER Gap, “Monnor Oa,,.eA. 





CREST VIEW SANATORIUM 


GREENWICH, Conn. 
Attractive, homelike, and first class in all respects, 
Correspondence solicited. 
H. M. Hircucock, M.D., Prop. 


FRE —Appleton’s Cyclopedia, Mu hl- 
bach’s Historical Romances, Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary, Ridpath’s 
History of the World, Home Library of Law, 
The Old Farm, Bible Reference Library, and 
other standard works. Particulars free, 
Address, Dr, H, A, Mumaw, Elkhart, Ind, 


H. W. SMITH, Ph. D. 
PHRENOLOGIST AND LECTURER 
Almeria, Norton Co. rs Raneas 
F. D. TRAIL, No. 3 . MAIL, No. 53 


Learn Mind a for Profit 


e A iy, or Pleasure. Our book gives you 
SG 
a 











facts that enable you to become 
expert in a short time. Clear, 
concise, complete directions and 
full information teaching you to 
do the feats of Mind Readers now 
before the public, and explicit 
directions for turning this know- 
ledge to Profit. “Knowledge is Power” and find 
Reading is $$ making knowledge. 25c. postpaid. 
Agents wanted. Geo. L Williams & Coe Box-45, 
Grand Crossing Station, Chicago, U.S. 


-MILLER’S HOTEL 


37, 39 & 41 West 26th St., NEW YORK 


Dr. & Mrs. E. P. MILLER, Proprietors 
Established in 1870 
In the center of the city. Convenient to electric 
and elevated cars. Near Madison Square, the 
theaters, and the big dry-goods stores. Excellent 
table, comfortable rooms, electric elevator. Elec- 
tric Light Baths, first and only in the city ; same 
that restored King Edward of England to vigorous 
health. Also Electro-Thermal, Galvanic, Turkish, 
and Roman Baths; Massage, Salt-Rubs, Needle 
Bath, etc. A home place for ladies and families. 


Terms: Room, $1.00 to $3.00 per day; with 
Board, $2.00 to $4.50 per day. Permanent, 
$10 to $30, according to room. 


LEARN TO DOCTOR FEET 


AMERICA’S FIRST CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


teaching Chiropody by 
mail or at the school. 
#raduates receive di- 
plomas. Excellent 
aying profession for: 
ither Sex. Can be 
studied without inter- 
fering with present oc- 
cupation. Young or old can easily learn. Send for 
new Illustrated Prospectus. Weekly payments, 
DR. P. KAHLER’S SONS 
Surgeon Chiropodists 
481 Fifth Ave. Estab. 1868 New York City. 
Professional Services Rendered 
Office Hours, 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


















THE EASTON SANITARIUM 


EASTON, PA. 

Physicians, parents, guardians, or friends wha Guilin: to 
place any mental or nervous patients in a quiet, wéll- 
furnished home where they can receive good care, and 
Homeopathic treatment, should visit Easton befure making 
arrangements elsewhere. Over twenty years’ experience in 
the Middletown (N. Y.) State Hom. Hospital. 

*Phone, 1661. For circulars address 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D. 











J. M, FITZGERALD 
Phrenologist 
More than 2,000 Chicago references 
Suite 1405-8 
126 State Street, Chicago 
Send for Pamphilet. 














UNWRITTEN MEANINGS OF WORDS. 


Its new—Physical—principle is the latest startling 





| proof of scientific phrenology. It lays bare the hitherto 
| elusive sense and meanings of sounds and words. It 
| simplifies effective language. The first true guide to 
| word choice for *‘reagon why,” or for emotional and 
| psychic effects; to acquiring languages. By the author 
| of Erbes’ Brain Book. $2.00 postpaid. Write to-day. 


| PROMETHEAN PUBL. CO., 622 W. ROCKWELL ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








OWEN HUGH WILLIAMS 
PHRENOLOGIST AND LECTURER 
Graduate of the American 
Institute of Phrenology 
Agent for Fowler & Wells Publications. 


24 East 22d Street. New York City. 














CHILDREN 
TEETHING 


Mrs. Winslow’s cm aye a 
Soothing Syrup x RS 


WHILE TEETHING WITH PEREROT SUC. 
CESS. IT SOOTHES tHE CHILD, SOFTENS 
THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLI and is the BEST REMEDY 
FOR DIARRH@A. 

Sold by on in every part of the 
world. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 








In writing to advertisers, please mention the Phrenological Journal. — 











ADVERTISEMENTS 











THE NEW 
PSYCHOLOGY 


is a fascinating study. There is a 
100-page popular monthly magazine 
eight years old devoted to the prac- 
tical application of the principles of 
the New Psychology for health, hap- 
piness and success. This magaziue 
also discusses 


Psychic research, drugless healing, nature 
cure, rational hygiene, auto-suggestion, 
personal magnetism, business psychology 
psycho- therapeutics, the psychology of 
childhood, and the art of living and a lied 
subjects. 


The magazine advocates reform in all 
lines of modern thought: it stands for prog- 
ress in the individual and in the state; it is 
a magazine for thinkers; it aims to teach 
people to think for themselves; it tells how 
to use the inherent psychic powers to bring 
peace, health and happiness; it shows the 
operation of the great law of mental sugges- 
tion and how this law may be used to benefit 
mankind. The motto of the magazine is 
DO IT NOW. It is theonly magazine of the 
kind in the world. 


Three Months Free 


I will send you this magazine three months 
as a free test; fill out and mail the coupon 
below; I will send the magazine of the New 
Psychology for three months; if at the end 
of the three months you desire to have the 
magazine stopped, send a postal card and 
say so. You will not owe anything for the 
three magazines received; you will be under 
no obligation whatever. 

I wantevery thinking person in the United 
States to read this magazine, hence this 
trial offer. If you are athinker mail this 
coupon today; let us get acquainted. 


H. A. PARKYN, M. D. 


Editor SUGGESTION, a Magazine of the 
New Psychology 


4020 Drexel Bivd., Chicago 


COUPON 


EDITOR sogees: CION, 
4020 Drexel Blvd., Chicago. 

I accept your offer to test your magazine. 
Enter my subscription for one full year. 
After receiving three months’ sample cop- 
ies I will do one of two things-— either send 
you $1.00 for the full year’s subscription 
within a reasonable time or write you to stop 
the magazine, when you are to cancel this 
subscription and the sample copies are to be 
free to me as a test. 
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The Philadelphia 
Commercial 

list and 

Price Current 


IS THE LEADING 


Commercial and Financial 
Journal 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Its Market Reports are Reliable, 
Financial and Marine News Full, 
Circulation Large and Advertis- 
ing Rates Low. Published every 
Saturday Morning at 241 Dock 
Street, by 


STEPHEN N. WINSLOW, Publisher 











FLEAS 


The only preparation that will rid 
a Dog of Fleas is the; =. 


INFALLIBLE FLEA 
EXTERMINATOR 


Sent prepaid for 50 Cts, a package 
Prepared by the Editor of ~~ 


THE DOG FANCIER 


EUGENE GLASS, Battle Creek 
Michigan 
To whom orders should be sent 


The Dog Fancier 


is published monthly at 50 cents 
per year 
Send for Sample Copy. 








In writing to advertisers, please mention the Phrenological Journal. 
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THE WALTER SANITARIUM 


WALTERS PARK, PA. 


of the Wernersville Only 24 minutes from Reading Terminal, Philadelphia 
Fhe, penqost, Sanden. bet - and 4 hours from New York—without change. Bookle, 


Address ROBERT WALTER, M.D. 





to write for our big FREE BICYCLE catalogue 
sow the most complete line of high-grade 
BICYCLES, TIRES and SUNDRIES at PRICES 

BELOW any other manufacturer or dealer in the world. , 


DO NOT BUY A BICYCLE }°°.°32"% 


or on any kind of terms, until sn have received our complete Free Cata- 
logues illustrating and descri ing every kind of high-grade and low-grade 
bicycles, old patterns and latest models, and learn of our remarkable LOW 
PRICES and wonderful new offers made possible by selling from factory 
direct to rider with no middlemen’s profits. 

IP ON APPROVAL without a cent deposit, Pay the Freight and 
allow 10 Days Free Trial and make other liberal tecms which no other 
house in the world will do. You will learn everything and get much valu- 
able information by simply writing us a postal. 

We need a Rider Agent in every town and can offer an opportunity 
to make money to suitable young men who apply at once. 


$8.50 PUNCTURE-PROOF TIRES 2," LY 
Price $a SO == 


1eguiar 
250 per pair. 
#5 Introduce ee 
We Will Sell males, TACKS 
You a Sample WONT LET 
Pair for Only OUT THE AIR 
(CASH WITH ORDER $4.55) 
NO MORE TROUBLE FROM PUNCTURES. 
Result of 15 years experience in tire 
making. No danger from THORNS, CAC- 
TUS, PINS, NAILS, TACKS or GLASS. 
Serious punctures, like intentional knife cuts, can 
be vulcanized like any other tire. 
Two Hundred Thousand pairs now in actual use. Over make—SOFT, ELASTIC and 
Seventy-five Thousand pairs sold last year. EASY RIDING. 


DESCRIPTION: Made in all sizes, It is lively and easy riding, very durable and lined inside 
with a special quality of rubber, which never becomes porous and which closes up small punctures 
without allowing the air to escape. We have hundreds of letters from satisfied customers stating 
that their tires have only been pum up once or twice ina wholeseason. They weigh no more than 
an ordinary tire, the puncture resisting qualities being given by several layers of thin, specially 
prepared fabric on the tread. That “‘Holding Back" sensation commonly felt when riding on asphalt 
or soft roads is overcome by the patent ‘Basket Weave" tread which prevents all air from being 
squeezed out between the tire and the road thus overcoming all suction. The regular price of these 
tires is $8.50 per pair, but for advertising F not cory we are making a special factory price to the rider 
of only $4.80 per pair. All orders shipped same day letter is received. We ship C.O.D. on approval. 
You do not pay a cent until you have examined and found them strictly as represented. — 

We will allow a cash discount of 5 per cent (thereby making the price $4.5 t pair) if you send 
FULL CASH WITH ORDER and enclose this advertisement. We will also send one nickel 
plated brass hand | aap and two Sampson metal puncture closers on full paid orders (these metal 
puncture closers to be used in case of intentional knife cuts or heavy gashes). Tires to be returned 
at OUR expense if for any reason they are not satisfactory on examination. 

We are perfectly reliable and money sent to us is as safe as in a bank. Ask your Postmaster, 
Banker, Express or Freight Agent or the Editor of this oa od about us. If you order a pair of 
these tires, you will find that they will ride easier, run faster, wear better, last longer and look 
finer than any tire you have ever used or seen at any price. We know that you will be so well pleased 
that when you want a bicycle you will give us your order. We want you to send us a small trial 
order at once, hence this remarkable oe. heels, caddl a taialeaai . . 

-up-wheels, £ es, pedals, parts and repairs, an 
COASTER-BRAKES, everything in the bicycle line are sold by us at half the usual 
prices charged by dealers and repair men. Write for our big SUNDRY catalogue. 
but write us a postal today. DO NOT THINK OF BUYING a 
DO NOT WAIT bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone until you know the new and 
wonderful offers we are making. It only costs a postal to learn everything. Write it NOW. 


MEAD CYCLE’ COMPANY, Dept. “JL” CHICAGO, ILL, 


CEN IS ALL IT WILL COST YOU 

























RECORD 


TIRE 





Notice the thick rubber tread 
“A” and puncture strips “B” 
and “D,” also rim strip “H” 
to prevent rim cutting. This 
tire will outlast any other 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


The Aso-Neith 
Gryptogram of Numbers 
and Letters 


Learn to adjust your daily life, 
spiritually and materially, by un- 
derstanding the law of vibration 
held in the numbers and letters of 
your name which govern your life. 


Send name and date of birth, 
Sor full name reading, busin- 
ess prospects, etc., remit $5 to 


ASO-NEITH COCHRAN 


415 WEST 115th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 








Men’s Pocket Physician 


Has been Revised, Enlarged and Profusely 
Illustrated, Bound in Cioth, with Gold 
Letters, and is Now Entitled 


“Vigorous Manhood” 


The author, Dr. W. G. Boller, Osteopath, tells in 
plain and easily understood language how you can 
diagnose and cure al] diseases peculiar to men zwi#th- 
out drug or medicine of any kind. 

VARICOCELE, HYDROCELE, PROSTATITIS, STRICTURE, ETC. 

No matter of what nature, or of how long stand- 
ing your ailment may be, if you desire a perman- 
ent and positive cure. follow the directions for treat- 
ment given in this startling little book. 

The treatment is easy to follow, involving no hard- 
ship or depriving of the rational pleasure of life, 
and it will impart new vitality, fresh courage 
and surprising strength to any man who desires 
to realize superbly his Divine creative powers. 

No matter if your case be new, or of long stand- 
ing, you will get immediate relief and ultimate cure 
by following the treatment described in this most 
valuable manual ever published, 

A copy of this little book, which can be carried in 
the pocket, yet which is a ecientific treatise by an 
educated physician, will be sent to any address upon 
receipt of its price, ONE DOLLAR. With one 
year’s subscription to HeaLtH, $1.50. 

Whether you are sick or well, you cannot spend 
that amount more wisely than by investing it in a 
copy of **VieoRous MANHOOD.” 


Health Pub. Co. Dpt. 2, 321 5th Ave. 


NEW YORK 











| 





FOWLER & WELLS CO., New York. 
Enclosed find Five Dollars, for which please fur 





nish written description of character, as follows 
(Marked Chart not included): 

IG OF FORIND cciscatcveniipinveianiteih ahiioitiaainiinipaeaianeiiats - 
Chccmpforenes of Baa Bnscicscccssternsnmnmetes inches 
From Root of Nose over Top-head.......cccscreevereeeeee ” 
From opening of Ears over Top-head-.....cvssesseeee - 
SRR Of Par 0A vv ccceveveseccseres, JOB ccna ad 
General Weight with ordinary clothimg..cccececesseeeeee dbs. 
Size Around Chest, Just under Ar mts......0..00000000 inches 
Size Around the Waist........010000 ENChES, A glevveeseseeesaes 
Colt Of TROP ccscvscrivergneneeeesterd Of, B08 ..ccvsverecersereeee 
CDAD sercccsrsererseesserese Ns vii ccciiistiianinnse ° 
a OF BN icesersserccnnanncsesinciencnicinainennidine 
I inv ciccniscivininnscctinaiitinniainnnnupisinanaiianiosiinias 
TRA .esscccsvscccesesectcesesines Married or Single.....cs0000 


Number of portraits sent............. 
scription, are to be returnec to 


--- Which, with dee 


FD ccdietmntntnmemensnenss . 


Ps ccccsdscrtatntevie 


FOR SAFE DELIVERY ADD REGISTRATION FEE, 8 CENTS. 





DR. R. J. SICKLES — 
OSTEOPATH 


16 EAST 28th STREET, N. Y. CITY 


Phone. 2537 Madison Square. 

Osteopathy is a common-sense method of treating dis- 
ease, without the use of drugs or knife. by keeping all 
of the natural mechanical relations of all body-parts in- 
tact. The Osteopath trained as a skilled mechanic in 
the knowledge of the body and its functions, uses his 
hands in applying definite mechanical principles to the 
perfect readjustment of these disturbed parts. He in 
this way removes the ultimate cause of the disease. He 
corrects every minute slip of bony parts; replaces ab 
dominal organs, which may have gone downward 
through weakness of their supporting parts; relaxes con- 
tracted muscles or other soft tissues, and sees that no 
nerve. blood-vesseel, lymphatic, or organ suffers from 
pressure, or tension in any part of the body. 
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CHARACTER DEPENDS 


upon our habits of life and upon the envir- 
onments we exist in, We cannot always 
change our environments, but we can alter 
our habits and thereby mould our character. 
This has been proven many times by the 
SCIENCE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


The Naturopath 


10c, a copy and $l a Year 


Herald of Health 


advocates a more Natural life. Send for a 
copy, it is sure to meet with your approval. 


Our OTHER PUBLICATIONS: 

The Kneipp Cure, 50c.; Cloth, $1.00 
Baby’s Kneipp Cure, 50c.; Cloth, $1.00 
Return to Nature, Vol. I, $1.50; Cloth, $2.00 
The Philosophy of Fasting, $1.00 
Bilz Natural Methods of Healing, in 2 Vols., 

2,000 pages, 700 illustrations; Cloth, $5 
The Abuse of the Marriage Relation, 25c. 
Insomnia, 15c. 


Send 25 cents and we’ll enter you fora3 months trial 
subscription and also send you a complete assortment 
of our literature including prospectus of ‘* Yungborn ” 
Sanitarium. Literature and prospectus for 5 cents. 


B. Lust, N. D., P 124 E. 59 St. 
New York 





WANTED 


Men and women to join the 
Altruist Community, in and 
near St. Louis which provides a 
permanent home and employ- 
ment for its members. Send 
for its monthly paper; 10 cents 


a year; sample copy free. 


Address A. LONGLEY 
2711 Franklin Ave,, St. Louis, Mo. 








BIBLE REVIEW 


A Magazine of True Revealment 


This Magazine is devoted to the unveiling of the writ- 
ings which have heretofore formed the mysteries of the 
Bible, by showing conclusive evidence of the plan and 
purpose in them from the beginning to the end. When 
these are correctly understood, the confusion of tongues 
(Genesis—XI, 7) will have been removed and all thinkers 
theological and scientific, will see eye to eye, Itis the 
special desire of the Editor that all true, devout Christians 
should become readers of this Journal, for in them is the 
hope of the future of this world. Not mysticism, nor ma- 
terialism, but plain, common sense, such as God endowed 


his creatures with. 
H. E. BUTLER, Editor. 


Annual Subscription, $1.50. 
Single Copy, 15 Cents 


Foreign, 7s. 2d. Single Copy, 94d. 


ADDRESS 


Esoteric Fraternity 
APPLEGATE, CAL. 


As an aid to all earnest ones, it is Mr. Butler’s wish 

that the Fraternity send to each new subscriber upon _re- 
uest, a copy of his new book, THE PURPOSE IN THE 
REATION OF THE WORLD. 





BOOKS BY 


JAMES ALLEN 
REVISED AMERICAN PRICES 


FROM POVERTY TO POWER; or 
The Realization of Prosperity 
and Peace. Fifth Edition. Cloth 
bound, in grey and gold. Symbol- 
ical cover, Price, $1.25 net. 

ALL THESE THINGS ADDED. Cloth 
bound, in purple and gold, Symbol- 
ical cover, Frice, $1.25 net. 

BYWAYS OF BLESSEDNESS. Cloth 
bound, gold lettered. Price, $1.50 
net, 

AS A MAN THINKETH. 
tion Bound in cream 
boards, with gold lettering. 
50 cents net, 

OUT FROM THE HEART. Second 
Edition, (A sequel to ‘‘As a Man 
Thinketh.”) Bound in cream lea- 
therette boards, with gold lettering. 
Price 50 cents net. 

THROUGH THE GATE OF GOOD; or, 
Christ and Conduct, Paper covers. 
Price 40 cents. 


These books are artistically produced, 
and make handsome presentation 
volumes. 


FOWLER & WELLS CoO. 
24 E. 22 ST., NEW YORK 


Fourth Edi- 
leatherette 
Price 
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